THIRTY YEARS’ SERVICE. 


IS with great regret that we an- 
nounce the retirement of Mr. J. A. 
Gunn, C.B.E., F.A.S.A., from the 
He of Associate Editor of this journal. 


Gunn has been a member of the 
rial staff since our first issue ap- 

in February, 1936, but his 

iation with accountancy journals 
back some ten years before that. 
1926 he began writing for Account- 

in Commerce, journal of the Insti- 

mite of Incorporated .Accountants in 
few South Wales, and soon afterwards 
Re was appointed Joint Editor of that 
Pals: Insti After the New South 


fants he became a contributor to The 
Commonwealth Journal of Accountancy, 
intil it was replaced by a more ambi- 
Hous publication, The Australian 
ecountant. Our researches have failed 
@ discover a single issue of The Aus- 
Walian Accountant, from the earliest to 

s latest, which has not contained some 
a the writings of Mr. Gunn. 


It is almost unnecessary to mention 
most of his contributions have 
on the subject of taxation. Today 

®name “Gunn” immediately conjures 
& vision of that well-thumbed book, 
mmonwealth Income Tax Law and 
factice, which lies within easy reach 
80 many thousands of desks through- 
the country. Mr. Gunn possesses in 
@unique degree the gifts of logical 
M@alysis and clear expression, and the 
ession is indeed his debtor, for 
gh his writings he has shared his 

Sifts with all who have been willing to 


‘Perhaps.it is not so well known that 
Wr. Gunn has written on other subjects 
Mid under other names. The most 
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famous of his pseudonyms is Angus 
Lancaster, a name well known to all 
readers of this journal. His monthly 
column, End Pages, reveals Mr. Gunn 
as not only an expert in accountancy 
and taxation, but as a scholar with 
wider horizons—a historian, a man of 
letters (whose literary tastes range 
from Keats to Raymond Chandler), and 
above all a humorist in the best sense of 
that overworked word. End Pages, 
unfortunately, will cease after a few 
more issues, but its readers will derive 
consolation from the fact that Mr. Gunn 
has just published in book form a col- 
lection of the paragraphs that have 
appeared in the column during the last 
six years. 


Another consolation is that Mr. 
Gunn’s partner, Mr. R. E. O’Neill, 
F.A.S.A., has accepted an invitation to 
succeed Mr. Gunn on the editorial staff 
of this journal. Mr. O’Neill is well 
known as one of Mr. Gunn’s collabora- 
tors in his major work on income tax, 
as author or co-author of other stan- 
dard works on taxation, and as Joint 
Editor with Mr. Gunn of Current Taza- 
tion, which will continue to appear as a 
supplement to The Australian Accoun- 


tant. 


Mr. Gunn’s activities have been 
numerous and demanding, and his de- 
cision that they must now be curtailed 
is hardly surprising. Indeed one is 
moved to wonder how it has been pos- 
sible for him to do so much in the past. 
Readers will have learned with pleasure 
of the high honour that was recently 
conferred upon him in recognition of 
his services to the community. For our 
part we can do no more than express 
our sincerest thanks for the time and 
effort he has devoted, out of a busy life, 
to instruct and entertain us through 
these pages. 
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EDITORIAL — Continued 
ACCOUNTANTS AND THE BUDGET 


HE next Commonwealth budget is 

awaited with considerable inter- 
est. The report of the Hulme Com- 
mittee on depreciation rates was tabled 
in Parliament last month, and the 
Treasurer has announced that the gov- 
ernment expects to complete its ex- 
amination of the report in time for its 
decisions to be embodied in the budget. 


Some of the Hulme Committee’s re- 
commendations are far-reaching, and 
if adopted will benefit every taxpayer 
who is a landlord or who receives in- 
come from a business. Undoubtedly. 
the most interesting is the suggestion 
that depreciation should be allowed in 
respect of all buildings owned and used 
by a taxpayer in the production of as- 
sessable income. Other recommenda- 
tions include a suggestion for increas- 
ing depreciation rates where the re- 
ducing balance, as opposed to the 
“prime cost” or straight line, method 
of calculation is adopted, and a pro- 
posal for cushioning the effects of the 
balancing adjustments that arise on 
the disposal of depreciated assets. 
These and the remaining recommenda- 
tions are discussed in this month’s 
Current Taxation supplement. 


The Hulme Committee traversed 
much the same ground as did the 
Commonwealth Committee on Taxa- 
tion, whose report to the Treasurer on 
depreciation was submitted last year. 
The latter committee also recom- 
mended allowing a deduction for de- 
preciation on buildings, but one of its 
members dissented from the majority 
report, and those who favoured the 
proposal were unable to agree on 
whether depreciation should be allowed 
on new buildings only, or on existing 
buildings as well. The Hulme Com- 
mittee’s recommendations were unani- 
mous; this fact should carry some 


weight, but it ought not to be assume 
that all its recommendations will be 
implemented at once. An important 
factor that the government will con. 
sider is the loss of revenue likely to re 
sult if all the recommendations are 
written into the statute book. 


At the time of writing, indications 
are that the Commonwealth will have 
ended the financial year with a surplus 
of £50 million or more. Revenue is 
high, but the government is faced with 
a shortage of joan money and a need to 
counter continuing inflation. Conse 
quently there may not be many major 
tax concessions in the budget, and it 
may be that for financial reasons alone 
the government will be unable to con 
sider implementing all the Hulme Com- 
mittee’s recommendations immediately. 


If the recommendations were adopted 
now, the effect-on Commonwealth re 
venue would not be felt at once. Com 
pany assessments would not be affected 
until 1956-57, and in fact the revenue 
in 1955-56 would suffer only to the 
extent that individuals might exer- 
cise their right to have provisional tax 
assessments adjusted. Thus it is the 
outlook for 1956-57, rather than any 
immediate and temporary financial 
problems, that will no doubt be con 
sidered by the government when its 
decision is made. 


oN pocheneryge this aspect of the 
budget—the mechanics of revenue 
collection—is of great interest to a 
countants, but many of us have an im 
perfect knowledge of the other aspects. 
To assist those who will wish to follow 
this year’s budget session, we publish 
this month an article by Robert Jay, 
B.A., B.Com., describing the way ™ 
which the budget is prepared, and e 
plaining the terms, documents and pre 
cedures that will be used in its pa 
sage through Parliament. 
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The processes that lead to the 
posting of the Commonwealth 
budget, and the documents that 
emerge from it 


Passing the Budget 


Preparation of the Budget 


§ THE nights grow colder, the num- 
ber of cars parked outside West 
Block in Canberra increases—not be- 
ause Treasury officials and legal 
draftsmen prefer their offices to their 
fresides, but because they are working 
m the budget. When the departments 
have presented their estimates of ex- 
pnditure, duly authorised by their re- 
gective ministers, the Treasury puts 
them together, along with estimates of 
revenue. When this is all done, Cabi- 
wt has to decide upon a programme 
t present to Parliament. It has to 
decide the level of expenditure, and 
what projects are to have priority if 
il cannot be fitted in. It has to decide 
the level of taxation, and its incidence 
-who is to bear any increase or bene- 
fitfrom any decrease. It also has to 
deide whether to make its expenditure 
mre or less with revenue or whether, 
%a matter of policy, it should run a 
ubstantial surplus or deficit. Thus 
Sir Arthur Fadden budgeted for a big 
wrplus in his 1951 budget as an anti- 
inflationary measure and some future 
urer may budget for a big deficit 
#an anti-deflationary measure. 


When Cabinet has decided upon its 
budget-—and it customarily reviews a 
tumber of alternative budgets, weigh- 
ig the pleasures of expenditure 
ainst the pains of taxation—it pre- 
ents its proposals to Parliament. 
Under the Constitution, all money bills 
tust originate in the House of Repre- 
entatives, and the Senate may not 
ven amend them unless the House of 

entatives agrees. It must either 
“cept them or reject them. It is less 
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well known, perhaps, that the House of 
Representatives may not itself originate 
Bills providing for the expenditure of 
public moneys. This is the prerogative 
of the executive under Section 56 of 
the Constitution, which reads: “A vote, 
resolution, or proposed law for the 
appropriation of revenue or moneys 
shall not be passed unless the purpose 
of the appropriation has in the same 
session been recommended by message 
of the Governor-General to the House 
in which the proposal originated.” This 
provision was based on similar pro- 
visions in the constitutions of the 
states, and is common to all British 
countries. The responsibility for a 
coherent financial programme rests 
with the executive—formally with the 
Queen or her representative, the Gov- 
ernor-General in council, and for prac- 
tical purposes, with the Cabinet. In 
countries which do not impose this 
restriction on the legislature, opposi- 
tion members or dissident members of 
the government parties may propose 
bills providing for increased expendi- 
ture on purposes which will be popular 
with the public. At the best, such bills 
embarrass the government, and if en- 
acted they may seriously upset the 
balance of the financial programme. 


The budget is very fully debated 
in Parliament. This is the legislature’s 
opportunity to review the whole finan- 
cial policy of the executive, and to 
comment upon any of the details of its 
financial programme. In practice, the 
Cabinet makes its budget a matter of 
confidence, and will not accept any 
amendments, or at any rate any but 
very minor amendments. It stands or 
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PASSING THE BUDGET — Continued 


falls by its proposals and so the House 
of Representatives, in practice, is in 
much the same position in relation to 
the Cabinet as the Senate is constitu- 
tionally in relation to the House of 
Representatives. It may accept or re- 
ject the budget, but it cannot tinker 
with it. This does not mean that the 
legislature has no influence. Cabinet 
must produce a budget which a major- 
ity of Parliament will accept, or must 
resign. The last occasion in which the 
legislature refused to accept the execu- 
tive’s budget was in 1941, when Mr. 
(now Sir Arthur) Fadden’s budget 
was rejected, the government resigned, 
and the opposition was commissioned 
to form a government. 


Finally, we may ask what role the pub- 
lic plays in accepting or rejecting the 
budget. It has no direct or immediate 
power to amend or veto a budget, but 
Cabinet knows that its proposals must 
run the gauntlet of comment by the 
press, by organised interest groups 
and by expert members. Within three 
years at the most, electors will have 
an opportunity to thrust it out of office, 
if its budget proposals have perma- 
nently offended a majority of voters. 


Parliamentary Control of Revenue and 
Expenditure 

All that has been said so far high- 
lights the dominance of the Cabinet in 
relation to the budget, and rather mini- 
mises the importance of Parliament. 
As it is an axiom of the parliamentary 
system of government that the legis- 
lature keeps control of the executive 
through its control of the purse strings, 
a further examination of this point is 
necessary. The executive government 
must account to the legislature for all 
money it receives (Section 81 of the 
Constitution) and may spend it only in 
such ways as the legislature approves 
(Section 83). This approval is con- 
veyed in the form of an Appropriation 
Act in which are set down in very great 
detail the amounts which the executive 
is authorised to spend—department by 
department and within each depart- 
ment, division by division, the divisions 
themselves being sub-divided. 
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These appropriations expire at th 
end of the financial year, and any 
amount unexpended lapses (Section % 
of the Audit Act). This system of ». 
nual appropriation is traditional ay 
fundamental in the parliamentary gy. 
tem. A Cabinet which had lost i 
majority in Parliament but was minda 
to continue in office would have no leg! 
right to spend money in any of th 
services provided for in the Appropris. 
tion Acts beyond 30 June following ity 
dispute with Parliament. 


The Auditor-General, appointed by 
Parliament and responsible direct t 
Parliament, has access to all expenii- 
tures, and is Parliament’s watch-dog 
see that money is spent only as Pur. 
liament has approved. He makes a 
annual report to Parliament. But his 
powers are not confined to an annul 
review. Under Section 32 of the Andi 
Act, no cheques or drafts may be dram 
against the moneys held in the Public 
Account at the bank unless covered by 
a “warrant.” This is a memorandum 
prepared by the Treasurer each quar 
ter, stating the amount of money r 
quired during the following thm 
months, and the appropriations against 
which this expenditure will be charged, 


If the Auditor-General certifies that the 


money is legally available and applic 
able to the services listed, the Gov- 
ernor-General signs the warrant. 


Broadly, then, Cabinet initiates fi- 
ancial measures, but must gain the ap 
proval of Parliament to its proposals, 
and may not depart from the approvel 
proposals. There are a number of 
practical qualifications to this gener 
position, however. 


The first is that the budget is m 
usually presented until August or Sep 
tember, and the first quarter of the year 
will have passed before Parliament a> 
proves the expenditure for the yeal. 
Expenditure during this period is aul 
orised by a Supply Act, passed during 
the preceding June, which enables the 
executive to carry on its spending pit 
gramme pending consideration of 
budget by Parliament. 


The second qualification is the growth 
in the importance of special or 
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PASSING THE BUDGET — Continued 


ry appropriations. These are appro- 
ions provided outside the annual 
riations, not for one year but for 
eery year until the Act is amended or 
ed. This class of appropriation 
gose out of the desire to provide grea- 
tr security of payment than could be 
ovided by annual appropriations for 
jondholders’ interest, judges’ salaries, 
piblic servants’ pensions and so on. 
They now cover about half the total 
apenditure, as will be seen from Table 
[below. This development has not 
rally impaired parliamentary control 
of expenditure—none of these special 
wpropriations is available to carry on 
the ordinary business of government— 
for that, the executive must look to 
the annual votes. 


The third qualification is contained 
in Section 5 of the Surplus Revenue 
Act 1908, which enables money to be 
wpropriated to a trust fund in one 
yar and spent in a later year. This, 
a course, weakens the system of an- 
wal appropriations. The appropria- 
tion is exhausted or “spent” in the year 
nwhich it is voted by being transfer- 
mi to the trust fund. This Act has 
m interesting history. Section 94 of 
the Constitution provided for the pay- 
ment of any surplus revenue of the 
Commonwealth to the states. The Sur- 
jus Revenue Act of 1908 was designed 
wavoid this painful requirement. Its 
wlidity was challenged by the state 
ti New South Wales, on the grounds 
tat money appropriated to a trust fund 
md remaining there at the end of the 
year was part of Commonwealth sur- 
jus revenue but the High Court over- 

this contention. Since then no 
wplus has ever been shown in the 
Commonwealth Consolidated Revenue 

—any excess of receipts is always 
}propriated to a trust fund. 


Apart from removing surpluses from 
(onsolidated Revenue Fund, this prac- 
ike can be used in years of plenty to 

up funds for lean years, and also 
provide funds for projects requiring 
‘continuity of spending policy which 
ainot be guaranteed under a system 
annual appropriations. Once again, 
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the practice does not destroy parlia- 
mentary control—the money is avail- 
able only for the purpose for which Par- 
liament has voted it; for the ordinary 
services of government, the executive 
must look to the annual votes. 


The fourth qualification arises from 
the blanket appropriation, Advance to 
Treasurer, contained in each Appropria- 
tion Act. This is an amount out of 
which unforeseen contingencies may be 
met, or underestimates on some items 
remedied. At the present time the 
amount provided is in the vicinity of 
£15 million or about one and a half 
per cent. of total expenditure. Cabinet 
may allot this money as it thinks fit. 
Subsequently, it draws up a Supple- 
mentary Appropriation Bill, after the 
year is over, detailing the expenditure 
out of this vote, and submits it to Par- 
liament for approval. The criticism 
made is that Parliament is presented 
with a fait accompli, the executive 
having really decided how to spend the 
money, and that this is an encroach- 
ment upon the prerogatives of Parlia- 
ment. However, the Advance to Trea- 
surer is obviously a flexible device for 
dealing with minor underestimates and 
unexpected eventualities. The alter- 
native is an Additional Appropriation 
Act or Acts during the year to sanction 
expenditure of this nature. 


The last qualification of parliamen- 
tary control of appropriations is that 
money unspent on one sub-division of 
a division may be spent on another sub- 
division. This is provided for in Sec- 
tion 837 of the Audit Act, and the 
Auditor-General publishes a list of such 
transfers as an appendix to his report 
each year. In addition, recoups of 
money spent in a previous year may be 
credited to the appropriate sub-division 
and used for current expenditure. These 
two provisions of the Audit Act provide 
a little useful flexibility in carrying out 
the Appropration Acts. 


A more far-reaching doubt about 
the effectiveness of parliamentary con- 
trol of expenditure arises from the sug- 
gestion that public debate by a large 
body of men does not enable sufficient 
scrutiny to be made of expenditure pro- 
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posals. It is an effective way of con- 
sidering the budget as a whole, but not 
of examining the efficiency of a par- 
ticular department or the wisdom of 
a particular project. It is doubts such 
as these which have led to the revival 
of the Public Accounts Committee, to 
investigate the past expenditure of par- 
ticular departments and projects in a 
more thorough and systematic way, 
and occasional proposals for the ap- 
pointment of an Estimates Committee 
to go carefully into selected expendi- 
ture proposals while the estimates are 
before Parliament. This is done in 
England. 

The statutory authority for raising 
revenue is contained in a whole series 
of taxation acts and other acts relat- 
ing to revenue. The statutory autho- 
rity for expenditure in 1952/53 is sum- 
marised in Table I. 


Parliamentary Procedure on the 
Budget 


The procedure adopted by Parliamen 
was evolved by the Stuart Parliament 
in the seventeenth century and is rather 
confusing unless its historical origin 
are appreciated. Many of the prog 
dures could be set aside, but proposal 
to simplify them were rejected by th 
House of Commons as recently as 1947, 
In practice, the legislature passes 
rapidly through those procedures whid 
are no longer vital, and they may k 
regarded as a form of ceremonial— 
obeisance to the Parliaments which » 
tablished parliamentary supremacy, 


The Stuart monarchs had an un 
sant habit of reading the journals d 
Parliament, and taking some form @ 
revenge on members who opposed their 
proposals for raising and _ spendin 
money. As the Speaker was often th 
King’s nominee, the King was ofteni 








TABLE IL. 
Statutory Authority for Expenditure from Consolidated Revenue Fund 1952/53 


Annual Votes 


Supply Act No. 
Supply (Works é Services) ‘Act No. 1 
Appropriation Act No. 1 


Appropriation (Works & Services) Act No. 1 


Special Appropriations under Specific Acts 
Grants to the States . ee 2 
National Welfare Fund .... 

Interest and Sinking Fund . 

Wheat and Wool Funds (moneys 1 held on 
War Pensions .... 

Other . 


Amount Authorised 


£7000 
149,028 
36,504 
276,504 
63,499 


525,535 


Date of Assent 


10/6/52 
17/6/52 
10/10/52 
10/10/52 


177,839 








The estimates for 1952/53 total 
£1,008,560,000 and the above total in- 
cludes, in addition, refunds of revenue 
£13 million and Advance to Treasurer 
£15 million. Actual refunds of revenue 
are subsequently deducted from rev- 
enue, and actual expenditure from Ad- 
vance to Treasurer is covered by sup- 
plementary estimates. 
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a position to know not only whats 
member had said, but the tone of voice 
in which he had said it. The Parle 
ment therefore adopted the practice 
of going into committee to o 

money bills—the Committee of Ways 
and Means to consider revenue 

and the Committee of Supply to 
sider appropriation bills. The special 
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paSSING THE BUDGET — Continued 


features about these committees were 
that the Speaker was excluded, the 
House electing its own Chairman of 
Committees, and that no reports were 

ished of the committees’ proceed- 
ings. The phrase “I speak in commit- 
tee’ originated in these times. After 
the House had made up its mind pri- 
vately about the money bills, it re- 
turned to open debate and formally de- 
bated the proposals again. 


Nowadays the proceedings in com- 
mittee are public and are reported, but 
the old pattern of evasive action is 
sill followed. Thus, when the Gov- 
emor-General’s message covering the 
estimates is presented to the House, 
the Speaker reads it and the Treasurer 
moves that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee of Supply. The Speaker leaves 
the chamber and the budget speech is 
then delivered. At the end of it the 
Treasurer moves that the first item in 
the estimates be agreed to. The pro- 
tedings are then adjourned to enable 
members to study the Cabinet’s pro- 
wsals with the aid of the Treasurer’s 
seech and its accompanying tables, the 
estimates (the document required b 
Section 56 of the Constitution), the bud- 
get papers (a supplementary document) 
and the national income estimates. 


The budget debate or “first line” de- 
bate is resumed in Committee of Supply 
ad provides the occasion for debating 
the Cabinet’s financial programme as 
awhole. In 1952/53, Parliament spent 
ee hours on the budget de- 


The budget debate is followed by the 
‘stimates debate, again in the Commit- 
tte of Supply, in which each item or 
tivision in the estimates is voted upon 
i, if desired, debated. A timetable 
8 adopted at the beginning, however, 
which makes it totally impossible for 

and every member to discuss each 

id every item in which he may be in- 
ed. A member may consider him- 

elf fortunate if he gets one opportunity 
speak on one item. In 1952/53, Par- 
ent devoted forty-one hours to the 
te on the estimates. At the end 
tithe debate, the Supply Resolution is 
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passed, the effect of which is that the 
Committee of Supply considers that the 
money asked for by the executive should 
be provided. This is really the end of 
the story, so far as expenditure is con- 
cerned, but certain formalities have 
still to be gone through. The Chair- 
man of Committees reports to the 
Speaker that the Supply Resolution 
has been passed and the House then 
adopts the Supply Resolution. It then 
goes into Committee of Ways and 
Means and adopts the Ways and Means 
Resolution (“that towards making good 
the Supply grant to Her Majesty for 
the year—there be granted out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund a sum not 
exceeding £...”). 


The Ways and Means Resolution is 
then adopted by the House which is 
then in a position to pass the Appro- 
priation Bill. All of these resolutions 
and the Appropriation Bill can be de- 
bated and sometimes are. Usually, 
however, the House goes through these 
formalities very quickly. The debate 
on the Appropriation Bill in 1952/53, 
for instance, occupied two minutes. 


Subsequently, and at more leisure, 
the House passes its revenue bills— 
Income Tax Acts, Sales Tax Acts, and 
so on. These all get their real discus- 
sion in the Committee of Ways and 
Means, and the Acts are then passed 
by the House and become law. 


Constitutional Limitations on the Rais- 
ing and Spending of Money 


The Commonwealth government and 
the state governments all have a claim 
on the funds normally used by govern- 
ments, and the Commonwealth Consti- 
tution in effect allocates the sources 
of funds between them. The two most 
important sources are taxation and 
borrowing. The other regular sources 
are the profits of business undertak- 
ings, income from property (such as 
interest, dividends, rents and royal- 
ties), miscellaneous fees and charges 
and the once very important sales of 
crown land. 


The Constitution allots exclusive 
power to the Commonwealth to levy 
customs and excise duties (Sections 88 
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and 90) and as sales taxes are legally 
excise duties, this gives the main in- 
direct taxes to the Commonwealth. The 
Commonwealth also has power to levy 
any other form of taxation (Section 51 
(ii)) but this power is not exclusive. 
The Commonwealth did not levy income 
tax at all until the first world war, and 
although it continued the tax after the 
war, it was very much a subsidiary to 
state income taxes. In the second world 
war, however, the Commonwealth en- 
acted legislation which gives it an effec- 
tive monopoly on income taxation. Thus, 
the Commonwealth has had sole access 
to the main forms of direct and indirect 
taxation since 1942, 

The Constitution empowers the Com- 
monwealth to borrow money (Section 
51 (iv)) and this again was a con- 
current power. In February, 1929, 
however, the Constitution was amended 
as the result of a referendum held in 
November, 1928, to permit of an agree- 
ment being made by the Commonwealth 
and the states, concerning state debts 
and the borrowing of money. The 
Financial Agreement of December, 1927, 
which was validated by this constitu- 
tional amendment, provided among 
other things that the Commonwealth 
could borrow money as it thought fit 
for defence purposes, but that for all 
other purposes both the Commonwealth 
and the states could borrow only as 
much as the Loan Council approved. The 
Loan Council is a body on which the 
Commonwealth has two votes and each 
state one vote, the Commonwealth 
having a casting vote if voting is equal. 
The Commonwealth has a right to a 
fifth of the money borrowed, if it wants 
it. Thus the Commonwealth has un- 
fettered access to the loan market for 
defence purposes, but is subject to the 
Loan Council in borrowing for public 
works. 

The Commonwealth has rather limi- 
ted access to the minor forms of rev- 
enue. It cannot set up business under- 
takings except in the fields of activity 
allotted to it by the Constitution, such 
as posts and telegraphs. This is not 
an important restriction from the point 
of view of raising revenue, as govern- 
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ments do not usually embark on bygj. 
ness enterprises to make money, byt 
for other reasons. The avowed finan. 
cial objective, as a rule, is to mak 
neither profits nor losses. If raising 
money is the objective, it is much gim. 
pler to impose an indirect tax on the 
products sold by private enterprise, 
The Commonwealth cannot set up many 
business undertakings, but it can im. 
pose indirect taxes on every private 
business undertaking. 


The Constitution has not prevented 
the Commonwealth, therefore, from 
raising all the money it needs, and in 
fact, as we all know, the exclusion of 
the states from the income tax field 
has left them dependent on the Con- 
monwealth for a large part of their 
revenue. Tax reimbursement grants 
to the states in 1953/54, and the rm 
lated special financial assistance, 
amounted to £142 million. 


Constitutional restrictions on Con- 
monwealth expenditure are more im- 
portant. Only a few types of expendi. 
ture are explicitly authorised, such a 
financial assistance to the states (Se- 
tion 96), invalid and old-age pensions, 
bounties and the acquisition of pn 
perty on just terms (Section 51). Most 
Commonwealth expenditure is autho 
rised only by implication—on matters 
in which it has power to make laws 
generally, it can make laws providing 
for the expenditure of money. 
means that it may not spend money 
outside its own territories on such im- 
portant matters as education, health 
and public works. Before 1941, to, 
the validity of social service benefits 
(other than invalid and old-age pen 
sions) was uncertain. Because ef this 
the government sought and obtained 
a constitutional amendment through 4 
referendum in 1946 inserting sub-se- 
tion (xxiiiA) in Section 51. This put 
beyond challenge expenditure on mat 
ernity allowances, widows’ pé 
child endowment, unemployment, phar 
maceutical, sickness and hospital bene 
fits, medical and dental services, 
to students and family allowances. 


In wartime, the defence power has 
enabled the Commonwealth to exercise 
powers and make expenditure in maly 
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PASSING THE BUDGET — Continued 


felds normally barred to it. During 
the second world war the Common- 
wealth exercised very wide additional 
powers, regarding them as essential to 
the effective prosecution of the war, 
and the High Court upheld the validity 
of most of these activities in challenges 
pefore the Court, not only for the dura- 
tion of the war but for a transitional 

iod afterwards. The Commonwealth 
aso invoked the defence power (and 
the need of the Australian Capital Ter- 
ritory for an adequate and uninterrup- 
ted supply of electricity) in 1949 as a 
justification for undertaking the huge 
hydro-electric and irrigation scheme 
known as the Snowy Mountains Hydro- 
Electric Project. 


There is a third avenue of escape 
from constitutional restrictions on ex- 
penditure by the Commonwealth and 
that is Section 96, under which the 
Commonwealth “may grant financial 
assistance to any state on such terms 
and conditions as the Parliament thinks 
ft.” Under this section, the Common- 
wealth has made large grants to the 
states out of petrol tax for road con- 
struction, and large advances to the 
states for the construction of rental 
dwellings. Smaller grants have been 
made for financial assistance to the 
state universities and for other speci- 
fe purposes. The Commonwealth could 
send money on none of these things 
itself, except in its own territories. The 
wiginal intention of Section 96 was to 
able a state in financial difficulties to 
appeal to the Commonwealth for finan- 
tial assistance, and special grants have 
been made to Tasmania, Western Aus- 
tralia and South Australia for many 
years in this way. But the Common- 
Wealth may give or lend money to any 
slate to spend on any purpose which 
the Commonwealth nominates and 
Vhich the state is willing to carry out. 


Thus constitutional amendment, the 
Iivoking of the defence power, and the 
Use of Section 96 have considerably 
nodified the restrictions of the original 
Constitution on Commonwealth expen- 
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The Loan Council and the Premiers’ 
Conference 


Reference was made in the previous 
section to the tax reimbursement grants 
to the states, and to the Loan Council. 
The tax reimbursement grants are de- 
termined at the Premiers’ Conference 
(held in June this year) and this com- 
mitment is therefore publicly known 
before the budget is presented. 


The States’ Grants (Tax Reimburse- 
want) Act lays down a formula for the 
calculation of grants, namely a basic 
grant of £45 millions paid in 1947/48, 
increased first by the percentage in- 
crease in the population of the states 
since 1 July, 1947, and then by the per- 
centage increase in average wages since 
1945/46. This gave a figure of £120 
millions for 1953/54. The Premiers 
have never been satisfied with the 
amount payable under this Act and a 
further amount has been added after 
discussion at the Premiers’ Conference 
in each year. This additional amount 
was £22 million in 1953/54. 


The Loan Council determines the 
amount of loan money which will be 
sought during the year. It meets at 
the same time as the Premiers’ Con- 
ference. Under the financial agreement 
the Commonwealth has the responsi- 
bility of raising the loans, and it there- 
fore presents the Loan Council with 
an estimate of the amount which can 
be raised. In recent years this has 
been far less than the states have 
wanted for their loan programmes, and 
in the event the amount raised has 
been a good deal less even than the ap- 
proved programme. The Commonwealth 
therefore undertook to subscribe large 
amounts to the loan issues from sur- 
plus funds at its disposal. In 1951/52 
it subscribed £153 million, in 1952/53 
£132 million and in 1953/54 £74 mil- 
lion. Part of this money was obtained 
from the proceeds of dollar loans, but 
a great deal had to be found from sur- 
pluses in trust funds, some of which 
had arisen from an excess of receipts 
over normal expenditure in Consoli- 
dated Revenue Fund. In 1951/52 for 
example, £98.5 million was transferred 
from Consolidated Revenue Fund to the 
National Debt Sinking Fund for sub- 
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scription to Commonwealth stock and 
bonds. The Treasurer had to provide 
for the raising of this money in his 
1951/52 budget, and so a substantial 
budget commitment was incurred as 
a result of the Loan Council meeting. 
No corresponding commitment was in- 
curred for the 1954/55 budget, and the 
commitments of the previous three 
years may reasonably be regarded as 
abnormal. Nevertheless, they illus- 
trate the responsibilties which the Cab- 
inet may feel obliged to undertake in 
its budget proposals in the interests of 
stability. Had the states been obliged 
to rely on loan raisings from the pub- 
lic for their loan programmes there 
would have been an extremely severe 
reduction in public works expenditure 
which would have caused severe dis- 
location and unemployment. Even as 
it was, the states had to curtail many 
projects and cancel some contracts. 
The whole story illustrates the domi- 
nant position of the Commonwealth in 
the financing of government expendi- 
ture in Australia, and the responsibili- 
ties which go with it. 


The Documents in the Case 


The budget debate is supported by 
four documents—the treasurer’s speech 
(with supporting tables) the budget 
apers, the estimates, and the national 
income estimates. 


The tables attached to the treasurer’s 
speech provide a convenient summary 
of the financial programme and of fin- 
ancial relations with the states arising 
out of tax reimbursement grants and 
the loan programme. The national in- 
come estimates provide supporting data 
for the Treasurer’s survey of the econ- 
omy as a whole. 

The estimates give a summary of 
revenue estimates, the fullest details 
published of expenditure from Consoli- 
dated Revenue Fund and a summary 
of expenditure from Loan Fund. Com- 
parative figures for previous years are 
given, and the expenditure is classified 
into broad categories, within each of 
which the classification is by depart- 
ments. These broad categories are:— 
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other than 


Part I. Departments and Services 
erritories) 


Business Undertakings and 
(1) Departmental expenditure 
(a) Special appropriations 
(b) Annual votes— 
civilian departments 
defence services 
miscellaneous services (ephem. 
ral, fluctuating and non-reepr. 
ring expenditures) 
(2) Bounties and subsidies 
(a) Special appropriations 
(b) Annual votes 
(3) War and repatriation services 
(a) Special appropriations 
(b) Annual votes 
(4) Capital works and services 
(a) Special appropriations 
(b) Annual votes 
Part II. Business Undertakings 
(1) Current expenditure 
(a) Special appropriations 
(b) Annual votes 
(2) Capital works and services 
(a) Special appropriations 
(b) Annual votes 


Part Ill. Territories 
(1) Current expenditure 
(a) Special appropriations 
(b) Annual votes 
(2) Capital works and services 
(a) Special appropriations 
(b) Annual votes 
Part IV. Payments to or for the States 


Part V. Self - balancing Items (amounts 
assed through Consolidated Revenue 
und for constitutional reasons but 
passed on to a trust fund for subsequent 
expenditure, such as proceeds of th 
Wheat Export Tax intended for te 
stabilisation of export receipts). 


The basis of classification in the 
estimates is primarily departmental, 
reflecting the responsibility of the exe 
cutive to Parliament. The broad cate 
gories set out above are based on the 
recommendations of a Public Accounts 
Committee in the ’thirties, and repre 
sent an aagrenssees classification by 
objects or functions, sometimes called 
an objective classification of 4 
ture. There is some interchange o 
items between these classifications 1 
different years, however, and a cof 
parison of the totals in each category 
from year to year can be treacherous. 
Expenditure on war service homes, fot 
example, is usually charged to Capital 
Works and Services, but in 1950/61 it 
was charged to Loan Fund. Expend: 
ture on defence services is usually 
cluded under Departmental Services, 
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PASSING THE BUDGET — Continued 


bot during the war a good deal was 
charged to Loan Fund and in 1948/49 
and 1949/50 some was charged to Capi- 
tal Works and Services. 


Within each department there is a 
dassification by type of payment, some- 
times called a subjective classification, 
in which expenditure on salaries and 
ayments in the nature of salaries are 
distinguished from general services. 


The budget papers give estimates of 
revenue in greater detail, and estimates 
of expenditure in rather less detail. 
They also give a table showing the net 
wst of each department, and one or 
two special purpose tables on war and 
repatriation and capital works. The 
budget papers also give Loan Fund 
receipts and expenditure and trust fund 
receipts and expenditure for preceding 


years in as much detail as is published 
anywhere else, but no estimates of ex- 
nditure from trust funds are given 
in any published document. There is 
also a series of tables relating to the 
Public Debt and the National Debt 
Sinking Fund, and some statistics. 


Finally, they give the important table 
of treasury balances, which enables a 
reconciliation to be made of net receipts 
in all funds with the increase in cash 
and investments. 


This article has set out to describe 
the processes which lead up to the pass- 
ing of the budget, and the documents 
which emerge from it. A second ar- 
ticle in the August issue will deal with 
the fund accounting system of the 
Commonwealth and the relationship of 
the Commonwealth budget to the nat- 
ional income. 





Seventh International 


Congress on Accounting 


E Seventh International Congress on Accounting will be held in 
Amsterdam from 10 to 14 June, 1957. The Netherlands Institute of 
Accountants (Nederlands Instituut van Accountants) together with The 


Association of University Trained Accountants 


(Vereniging van 


Academisch Gevormde Accountants) have made a beginning with the 


organisation of the Congress. 


The Secretary of the provisional commit- 


tee is heer A. L. de Bruyne, 491 Herengracht, Amsterdam. 
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Book Review 


End Pages: Angus Lancaster; Butterworth & 
Co. (Aust.) Ltd.; Sydney, 1955; price, 17/6. 


From the first issue of The Australian 
Accountant in February, 1936, until June, 
1955, Mr. J. A. L. Gunn was associate editor. 
None, save the editor, will ever know how 
much he contributed to the journal during 
that period of practically twenty years—not 
alone in his writings, but also in his wise 
counsel, his shrewd judgment and his unflag- 
ging enthusiasm for the cause of accountancy 
education in Australia. 


In March, 1949, “End Pages” made its first 
appearance in the journal. The author signed 
himself Angus Lancaster. The thinly veiled 
secret is now out: Angus Lancaster is John 
Angus Lancaster Gunn. 


In the beginning “End Pages” was an 
experiment. It succeeded so well that the 
section has continued as a regular monthly 
feature ever since. It has attracted delighted 
attention not only in Australia, but also in 
U.K., U.S.A., Canada, New Zealand and South 
Africa, as is evidenced by a spate of admir- 
ing letters from readers in those countries 
to the editor and to Angus Lancaster. The 
Australian Accountant will be much the poorer 
when the series ends, alas, in a few months’ 
time. 


A selection of the notes from “End Pages” 
now appears in book form, with the addition 
of one which was not published in The Aus- 
tralian Accountant. In an introduction to 
the volume, the author explains the reason 
for the inclusion in a technical journal of 
literary notes apparently unrelated to the 
narrow professional interest of most of the 
readers of the journal. He says: “The main 
body of the journal deals with the serious 
problems of today and tomorrow. In my small 
section, I felt I could make the past my 
domain. I could rove at will among the realms 
of gold and ‘many goodly states and king- 
doms’ see—with the aid of those great writers 
who have provided us with a rich and indes- 
tructible estate. The accountant must demon- 
strate by reaching a certain educational 
standard that he has entered into that estate 
before he can begin his professional studies 
and his apprenticeship. Alas, in many an 
instance, these long years of technical study 
and apprenticeship have separated him from 
his estate. I could devote ‘End Pages’ to 
enticing him back to partake of his inheri- 
tance for it remains intact, indestructible, 
and provides a rich usufruct.” 
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It is a soft impeachment, to be sure. \ 
accountant can pretend that the writings of 
the profession are distinguished by any grest 
literary knowledge or ability, nor that oy 
journals do not make dull reading for layma, 
if not for ourselves. And Angus Lancaster 
was even more modest and self deprecatory in 
his announcement (The Australian Account. 
ant, March, 1949) of the new section in th 
Journal: 


“I have been warned off the accountanc 
course. The doctors have taken swabs and find 
that I have been doped with excessive work 
and bad living. Out for life is the sentence 
The days that are left are to be spent in 
snoring, reading and keeping out of mis 
chief. However, the editor of this journal has 
let me creep back under the fence and occupy 
a page or two at the end of each issue. 

I cannot instruct, I must try to entertain.” 


How well he managed to gild the philow- 
phic pill and to combine instruction and enter. 
tainment is a matter of history to readers of 
the journal. It will be evident to an eve! 
wider audience through the publication of 
this book. 


The fact is that “Angus Lancaster” was 
exceptionally well equipped to do both. His 
almost fantastically retentive memory, his 
extraordinarily wide and varied reading of 
English literature (Macaulay, Dr. Johnso, 
Dickens, Keats, to mention four only of his 
favourites), his keen appreciation of the 
whimsical, the apt quotation and the wel 
turned phrase combined with his own ready 
wit and rare capacity for expression to pr 
vide a veritable feast. 


In this volume there is an infinite range of 
topics, from the grave to the gay, from the 
wisdom of the sages to the quips and cranks 
of a miscellany of writers, from the immor- 
tal lines of Keats to the trivia of parodists. 
It is never dull; it is always illuminating; tt 
whets the appetite and will send many 4 
reader back to sources which he has forgotten 
or neglected for too long. 


So, those of us who have been readers of 
“End Pages’ in the journal will wish to 8 
to those less fortunate, “This is your chane 
to meet a fascinating writer: don’t miss 
And to Angus Lancaster we say, “Thank yo 
for many hours of enjoyment and many 
minders of the ‘riches of the past stored 2 
our great literature’.”’ 

—AAF. 
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The Australian Society of Accountants Annual 
Research Lecture delivered in the University of 
Tasmania on 26 October, 1953. Part 1 of this lec- 
ture appeared in the June issue of the journal. 


Control in the Corporation 
Part 2 


R. KEITH YORSTON 


CONTROL BY MEMBERS 


shareholders are the owners of 
the company. Their control of the 
corporate venture is, as already indi- 
cated, usually indirect. They control 
the company through the agency of the 
directors, who in turn act per medium 
of the management. The illusory nature 
of the control theoretically exercised by 
shareholders over directors has been 
accentuated by the dispersion of capital 
among an increasing number of small 
shareholders who pay little attention 
their investments so long as satis- 
factory dividends are forthcoming, who 
lack sufficient time, money and experi- 
ence to make full use of their rights as 
weasion arises, and who are in many 
tases too numerous and too widely dis- 
persed to be able to organise them- 
selves.?2 
The shareholders, as a body, have 
certain rights bestowed on them by the 
Companies Acts. These rights are their 
method of control. In the New South 
Wales Act, for example, it is provided 
by Section 22 that the memorandum 
and articles of association bind the 
members as if they had “been signed 
and sealed by each member,” and thus 
the rights conveyed to members by the 
memorandum and articles of associa- 
tion are acquired on becoming mem- 
ts. These two documents together 
with the provisions of the Companies 
Act will contain the details of the mem- 
bers’ control of the company. It will 
frst be noted that this contract between 





21. Report of Committee on Company Law 
Amendment (in England), June, 1945. 
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the company and its members is an 
unusual one. The members are bound 
by the terms of the memorandum and 
articles in their existing form or as 
they may be altered in the future. The 
member may be powerless to stop these 
future alterations which may deprive 
him of rights he possesses when he 
acquires the shares. Section 24 pro- 
vides, however, that no member shall 
be bound by an alteration made after 
he became a member, if and so far as 
the alteration requires him to take or 
subscribe for more shares than the 
number held by him, or in any way 
increases his liability except where the 
member agrees in writing, either before 
or after the alteration is made, to be 
bound thereby. Outside of this provi- 
sion a member may lose entirely certain 
of the rights he possessed when he pur- 
chased his shareholding, provided of 
course that any such alterations are 
made for the benefit of the company 
as a whole. 


Shareholders and Directors 


The shareholders’ control must main- 
ly be exercised per medium of the 
directors. The members have, however, 
a very restricted access to the directors. 
“Even a resolution of a numerical 
majority at a general meeting of the 
company cannot impose its will upon 
the directors when the articles have 
confided to them the control of the 
company’s affairs. The directors are 
not servants to obey directions given 
by the shareholders as individuals; they 
are not agents appointed by and bound 
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to serve the shareholders as their prin- 
cipals. They are persons who may by 
the regulations be entrusted with the 
control of the business, and if so en- 
trusted they can be dispossessed from 
that control only by the statutory majo- 
rity which can alter the articles. Direc- 
tors are not, I think, bound to comply 
with the directions even of all the cor- 
porators acting as individuals.’ 


The average member of a company 
desires the organisation conducted as 
efficiently and economically as possible, 
and expects employees and the public 
to be treated fairly, but is after all 
mainly concerned with the return on 
his investment. Provided this return 
seems adequate he is generally inclined 
to leave the control of the company to 
the directors and management. This 
aspect was commented upon by the 
Cohen Committee, already referred to, 
as follows: 


“We are satisfied by the evidence 
that the great majority of limited com- 
panies, both public and private, are 
honestly and conscientiously managed. 
We believe that the system of limited 
liability companies has been and is 
beneficial to the trade and industry of 
the country and essential to the pros- 
perity of the nation as a whole. The 
Companies Acts have been amended 
from time to time to bring them into 
accord with changing conditions, but 
if there is to be any flexibility opportu- 
nities for abuse will inevitably exist. 
We consider that the fullest practicable 
disclosure will lessen such opportunities 
and accord with a wakening social con- 
sciousness. Accordingly, while in mak- 
ing our recommendations we have 
borne in mind the importance of not 
placing unreasonable fetters upon busi- 
ness which is conducted in an efficient 
and honest manner, we have included 
a number of proposals to ensure that 
as much information as is reasonably 
required shall be made available both to 
the shareholders and creditors of the 





22. Per Buckley L.J., Gramophone and 
Typewriter Ltd. v. Stanley (1908) 2 K.B. 89, 
105. 
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companies concerned and to the genera] 
public.” 


Rights of Shareholders 


The lack of a means of co-operation 
between the members of a corporation, 
who may be spread throughout the 
whole of Australia and even overseas, 
appears to be the main defect in the 
present method of corporation control 
in this country. The Companies Acts 
afford members either individually or 
collectively certain rights, and if these 
are infringed penalties are provided, 
Some of these individual rights are: 
to receive dividends if profits are 
earned by the company, to transfer the 
shares, to receive financial statements 
as provided in the Act, to vote, to re 
ceive notice of meetings, and to receive 
a return of capital in certain circum- 
stances. The Acts also confer rights 
exercisable not individually but en bloc, 
such as the right of owners of a certain 
percentage of the capital to require 
information to be disclosed of the total 
remuneration of all directors employed 
in a management capacity, to call a 
meeting of the members, and to ask the 
Court to investigate the affairs of the 
company on prima facie evidence of 
due cause. 

The directors and managements of 
many companies, in an endeavour to 
reduce the isolation of the average 
member of a company and to increase 
his interest beyond merely collecting 
dividends, have considered the adoption 
of a shareholder-relations programme. 
Such a programme is directed towards 
creating greater interest, by members, 
in the company in which they hold 
shares. 


Annual Reports and Meetings 


As a field test a questionnaire was 
forwarded to the members of two com 
panies. The method of despatch 
adopted was to include the question- 
naire, together with a business reply 
envelope, in the company’s annual re 
port. The two companies selected were 
one having a comparatively small num- 
ber of shareholders and one having 4 
much larger number. The former was 
Jantzen (Aust.) Ltd. and the latter 
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CONTROL IN THE CORPORATION — Continued 


Pacific Chenille-Craft Ltd. I am in- 
debted to the directorate and the secre- 
tary of both companies for their active 
co-operation in this test. Jantzen 
(Aust.) Ltd. has a shareholder list of 
about 200 and Pacific Chenille-Craft 
Lid. of about 3,000. 


Questionnaire 

This questionnaire is prepared by R. Keith 
Yorston, Chartered Accountant (Aust.), of 
11 Castlereagh Street, pny who confiden- 
tially and without asking to know your iden- 
tity requests that you will be so good as to 
complete it. Your help is required in order 
that information be collected to form the 
basis of part of a lecture to accountants on 
the shareholder’s opinion of the form of 
annual reports of companies and how they 
can be made of more use to recipients. 


Please cross out either “Yes” or “No” so 
that the word remaining will express your 
opinion. 

1. Do you think that charts, diagrams and 
illustrations make the financial informa- 
tion more intelligible? 

Yes No 


Should Annual Reports give greater detail 
of the products or services of the com- 


pany? 
Yes No 


Would you like to receive advice of the 
progress of your company at shorter inter- 
vals than one year? 

Yes No 


. Do you think that the financial section of 
Annual Reports is readily wateenigeds - 
es No 


i. Do you understand the meanings of the 
following terms which appear in financial 
statements? 

(a) Working Capital. Yes No 
(b) Authorised Capital. Yes No 
(c) Prepayments. Yes No 
(d) Current Assets. Yes No 


What additional information would you 
like included in Annual Reports? 


» If you do not attend Annual General Meet- 
ings of companies, would you please state 
a reason for non-attendance? 


After the Annual General Meeting, would 
you like sent to you a report of the pro- 
ceedings? 

Yes No 


Please cross out that which does not apply: 
Male Female 
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In the case of the smaller company, 
fifty-three replies were received from 
a possible 200—a higher percentage 
return than I anticipated. In the case 
of the larger company 470 replies were 
received from a possible 3,000. In both 
cases the number and proportion of 
males replying was considerably higher 
than females. 


The replies to the questionnaire by 
the Jantzen shareholders were :— 

Yes No 

1. Do you think that charts, dia- 

ms and illustrations make the 
nancial information more intel- 
ligible ? 

. Should Annual Reports give 
greater detail of the products or 
services of the company? 

. Would you like to receive advice 
of the progress of your company 
at shorter intervals than one 
year? 

- Do you think that the financial 
section of Annual Reports is 
readily understood? 

- Do you understand the meanings 
of the following terms which ap- 
pear in financial statements? 

(a) Working Capital 

(b) Authorised Capital 

(c) Prepayments 

(d) Current Assets 
. After the Annual General Meet- 

ing, would you like sent to you a 

report of the proceedings? 38 12 

(Some shareholders did not answer every 
question.) 

The replies to the questionnaire by 
Pacific Chenille-Craft shareholders 
‘were :-— 

Yes No 
1. Do you think that charts, dia- 

grams and illustrations make the 

financial information more intel- 

ligible? 354 112 
. Should Annual Reports’ give 

greater detail of the products or 

services of the company? 360 103 
- Would you like to receive advice 

of the progress of your company 

at shorter intervals than one 

year? 289 176 
. Do you think that the financial 

section of Annual Reports is 

readily understood? 260 203 
- Do Pa understand the meanings 

of the following terms which ap- 

pear in financial statements? 

(a) Working Capital 420 45 

(b) Authorised Capital 438 27 

(c) Prepayments 357 113 

(d) Current Assets 414 50 
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Yes No 
. After the Annual General Meet- 
ing, would you like sent to you a 
report of the proceedings? 369 81 


Some typical replies to the question: 
“What additional information would 
you like included in Annual Reports?” 
were :— 

Pictures of Company’s premises and products. 
More information about Company’s products. 
Greater list of articles produced to enable 
shareholders to ask for these goods. 

More detail regarding future prospects, steps 
taken to overcome foreseen difficulties and 
general trade competition. 

Detailed information as to the number and 
names of subsidiary companies and brief 
particulars of the scope of their activities and 
as to which are making profits or losing 
money. 

Perhaps a little more details and description 
of your products. 

Provision for taxation. Turnover. 

Number of Board Meetings in year and 
attendances of each Director. 

Some form of a trading account, with an 
analysis of the expenditures. 

Taxable income for year. 

Future Prospects. 

Full details of the activities of the year, plans 
for the forthcoming year, building pro- 
grammes and progress and reasons for any 
unexpected item or happening in the balance 
sheet or Company’s activities. Too often 
Annual Reports contain only vague generali- 
ties and no real information. 

More information from Chairmen of Com- 
panies, giving details and comments on cur- 
rent operations and an opinion as to future 
prospects. 

Photos of what the Company sells—we the 
shareholders can make excellent salesmen if 
we want to. 

A brief report of future prospects and trends. 
Number of shareholders—Number of em- 
ployees. 

(1) The age of directors; (2) Number of 
meetings attended; (3) Number of decisions 
deferred; (4) Actual taxation assessed by 
directors. 

Some indication of the volume of sales and 
expenses relative to sales separate from those 
of production. 

I should like to have a list of all goods manu- 
factured by the Company and subsidiaries. . 
Photographs of the plant, staff working, 
machinery, and any new lines that the firm is 
manufacturing. All shareholders are silent 
salesmen and can do a lot to help. 


The answers to “If you do not attend 
Annual General Meetings of companies, 
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would you please state a reason for 
non-attendance?” showed in numeroys 
cases that the shareholders felt there 
was a futility about attending annua] 
meetings. Some typical comments 
were :— 


As always held in business hours cannot 


afford the time. 


I do my best to attend the annual meeting; 
of all the Companion in which I am interested 
but, when such annual meetings are held at 
Lidcombe, Alexandria or elsewhere in the 
suburbs, it is not always — for me to 
do so. I am strongly of opinion that the 
meetings should be held in the City where 
the attendance is always better. 

My occupation has thus far prevented my 
attendance, but I am proud of the Company 
and look forward to an attendance. 


Proceedings are merely formal and directors 
are not likely to disclose more than published 
figures. 

With good dividend and no complaints an 
well satisfied, no necessity to attend. 
General work prevents me attending. 


1. Inconvenience. 2. Information supplied is 
generally so vague that little advantage could 
be obtained by attending. 3. Too little impor- 
tance is attached to the fact that the share 
holder is a part owner of the Company. 4 
Even Directors frequently overlook the fact 
that they represent the shareholders. 


Renenpliy too dull and possibly they have to 
e. 


Usually General Meetings are too formal. 


Usually the report of a mutual admiration 
society. 

If all shareholders did attend would there be 
enough room? 

In business so unable to attend. 

Useless for the ordinary small shareholder— 
such meetings are only formalities. 

I very seldom attend such meetings, they fol- 
low a regular pattern—most shareholders are 
interested merely in dividends and they ar 
aware of the dividend payable before the meet- 
ing. In fact, very little information is giva 
other than that contained in the Annual 
Report. 

Home duties. If meetings were held at night 
more shareholders could attend. Directors 
like wharf-labourers get appearance money. 
Shareholders don’t. 

My full-time occupation usually prevents 
attendance. 
Meetings held during working hours—too i 
convenient. 

Would be unable to obtain leave from em 
ployer. 

Meetings held during business hours. Why 
cannot meetings be held in the evening 
enable more shareholders to attend? Share 
holders, unlike directors, are not paid. 


The Australian Accountant, July, 1955 
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CONTROL IN THE CORPORATION — Continued 


Most Boards of Directors treat the meeting 
gg a necessary evil and try to get it over 
as quickly as possible—with the least ques- 
tions asked the better. 


What’s the use? 


Conclusions 

After perusing the hundreds of re- 
plies to the questionnaire, the conclu- 
sions I arrived at are:— 


(1) Shareholders desire to know more 
about the company and its pro- 
ducts, for they feel they can assist 
in increasing the company’s turn- 
over if they have such information. 
Annual meetings of companies are 
held at a time when a large propor- 
tion of members cannot reasonably 
attend. Employees, self-employed 
persons and professional people 
cannot, for instance, normally 
attend a company meeting held 
during ordinary business hours. 

It is a general impression that a 
company meeting is only a brief 
formality and therefore it is futile 
to attend. Members might wel- 
come, for example, a tour of the 
factory or other operations as part 
of the annual meeting proceedings. 

(4) Many members would like to see a 

greater degree of disclosure in 
published financial statements and 
to see the turnover of the company 
disclosed, as for instance was done 
by Jantzen (Aust.) Limited. 
I am unable to accept as valid the 
average member’s confidence that 
the annual financial statements are 
so well understood. However, it 
would seem that better presenta- 
tion and more liberal use of charts, 
diagrams, etc., are assisting in the 
better understanding of the 
figures. 


A SHAREHOLDER RELATIONS 
PROGRAMME 


As the corporate system expands so 
does the number of members in each 
individual company expand. The de- 
gtee of control which members exert 
wer the operations of the company is, 
8 indicated previously, largely illusory, 
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yet managements of corporate enter- 
prises are increasingly realising the 
need for a shareholder relations pro- 
gramme. The importance of the average 
shareholder is being recognised. A 
shareholder relations programme aims 
to break down the separation of the 
members from the directors and man- 
agement—to cut through the barrier 
of “distrust” that separates.** The 
acquisition and maintenance of the 
goodwill of the member of the company 
is considered desirable. 


A shareholder relations programme 
is a programme of communication and 
impressions directed towards the share- 
holder in particular and the potential 
investor in general; maintaining, in the 
former, confidence and co-operation, 
and in the latter inspiring investor in- 
terest.2* Shareholder relations are im- 





23. An example is that of General Motors 
Corporation of New York: 

“General Motors’ efforts to build good rela- 
tionships with its more than 491,000 share- 
holders begin with the Chairman’s letter of 
welcome to new shareholders. Included with 
this letter is the latest quarterly report and, 
if available, a leaflet or folder of current 
interest. If the shareholder joins our family 
before mid-year, a copy of the annual report 
for the previous year is sent him under sepa- 
rate cover. 

“Our formal contacts with shareholders are 
made through: 

1. The annual report; 

2. Three quarterly reports a year; 

3. Four common stock dividend transmittal 
forms which may include a special mes- 
sage on a subject of timely interest; 

The annual meeting— 

(a) notice and proxy statement; 

(b) occasionally a special message on the 
statement; 

(c) A post-meeting message; 

(d) acknowledgment of comments made by 
shareholders on or accompanying their 
proxies; 

Special messages as may be required by 

circumstances; 

. Occasional mailings of addresses by execu- 
tives when the subject is considered of 
interest to the shareholders. 

“We try not to let our contact with the 
shareholder end when he disposes of his stock. 
A letter of inquiry as to the reasons for the 
transaction is sent to him. In this, we sug- 
gest that he may want to continue to receive 
our reports. We believe, from the response 
to this letter, that the interest and goodwill 
stimulated by it have been invaluable.” 


24. H. F. Reuter—Shareholder Relations. 
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portant.*> “One large food corporation, 
making a test check, has found out to 
its surprise that stockholders buy three 
times the amount of the company pro- 
ducts that the non-owner purchases. 
And even in the case of non-consumer 
product corporations, management is 
learning that the stockholder can often 
influence the placing of a large order 
with the company instead of with a 
competitor.” Another purpose of a 
shareholder relations programme is to 
facilitate financial support for the 
growth of the corporation. A share- 
holder relations programme is usually 
directed by a Shareholder Relations 
Committee.27 In large companies the 
trend overseas is for an executive 
other than the secretary to be placed 
in charge of all phases of shareholder 
relations. 

The main factor in any shareholder 
programme is, at present, the annual 
report to members. This will be dealt 
with later. Some of the minor factors 
in the programme will first be men- 
tioned. 





25. In consumer goods companies (particu- 
larly food) the shareholder relations pro- 
gramme is directed towards encouraging 
members to purchase the products of the 
company. 

26. L. D. Gilbert: Management and the 
Public Stockholder. “Harvard Business Re- 
view,” July, 1950. 


27. The International Harvester Company 
of Chicago, U.S.A., advises that its commit- 
tee is formed in this manner: “In setting up 
our Stockholder Relations Committee it was 
determined that the Comptroller, the Treasu- 
rer, the General Counsel, the Director of 
Public Relations and the Secretary of the 
Company should be members of the Commit- 
tee with the Secretary acting as Chairman. 
This Committee meets at irregular intervals 
and considers such matters as the theme of 
the annual report to stockholders, the contents 
of quarterly reports, dividend enclosures, 
stockholders’ meetings and stockholder rela- 
tions in general. With respect to stockholder 
meetings, the Committee considers the sub- 
jects to be brought before the stockholders 
for action, plans for the follow-up of the 
execution of proxies (especially those of the 
large holders to assure adequate representa- 
tion at the meeting), replies to letters received 
from stockholders and a program for the 
meeting itself.” 
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Letter of Weleome to New M 
Some companies, admittedly not 
so far, send a short letter of welcom 
signed by the chairman to all ney 
shareholders. With this may be jp. 
cluded the last annual report of the 
company and details of the products or 
services of the company. This welcome 
letter is most effective in building good 
shareholder relations. The member jg 
more likely to read the company’s mes. 
sage than at any other time—he prob 
ably knows less about the company than 
he will ever do—and pertinent facts 
about the company and its products or 
services (if applicable) may readily be 
given. 

Post Meeting Advice to Members. 
After the annual general meeting of 
members an increasing number of com- 
panies is now forwarding a copy of the 
chairman’s speech and other relevant 
matters to all members. 

Frequent Advice to Members. Many 
companies now forward half-yearly 
advices to members. These indicate the 
progress made by the company during 
the half-year and are mainly financial 
surveys.?® 





28. If the operations of the company are in 
any ae seasonal in character it may be 
undesirable to give other than yearly report. 
Swift & Company of Chicago, U.S.A., report 
on this aspect as follows: 

“Because interim reports in our business & 
not give a true indication of a year’s results, 
we feel it inadvisable to issue them. However 
we agree fully with the need and desirability 
of maintaining good stockholder relations and 
towards this end we do pumeed inform ow 
shareholders of important developments affect 
ing our company, and we promptly and vige 
rously answer any unjust accusations. 

“To a very large extent, the business af 
Swift & Company is seasonal; that is, it m 
cludes several months of surplus supplies 
livestock during which we accumulate pre 
duct, and several months of light r 
during which our inventories are reduced. 
end of the cycle comes late in October and ou 
inventories reach their low point of the year 
around that time. Because of the seasd 
nature of our business, a quarterly, or eva 
a semi-annual statement, does not give @ 
indication or forecast of the year’s business. 
We know from experience that the meat @ 
dustry is at times subject to a sharp 
in the price of its products or a § 
upturn, and a statement showing such 2 tel 


—Continued at foot of next colum 
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CONTROL IN THE CORPORATION — Continued 


Information Bulletin. Corporations 
dealing in consumer products find it 
yivantageous to forward to members 
information bulletins regarding their 

ucts. Such bulletins are not sent at 
regular intervals but as occasion war- 
rants, e.g., to announce a new product.”® 


Commemorative Brochures. These 
are forwarded to members as a special 
weasion dictates, e.g., commemorating 
twenty-five years of company’s exis- 
tence, the opening of a new branch or 


pant.2° 





prary and sudden rise or fall in the prices 
of livestock or meat products would be very 
isleading. We can readily picture some 
tmporary situations where, if interim reports 
were published, shareholders might become 
mduly alarmed even to the point of selling 
their stock, while in a matter of a few months, 
with changed conditions, the situation would 
be reversed and people’s enthusiasm for meat 
sacking shares would soar to unwarranted 


2% The Union Carbide & Carbon Corpora- 
tin of New York recently issued a 52-page 
vél-illustrated booklet which was explained 
in the letter which accompanied its despatch 
ns members. The letter from the President 


“As a stockholder, I thought you might be 
interested in receiving a copy of the attached 
booklet, ‘Research at Union Carbide.’ It tells 
what the Corporation is doing to promote 
future growth through continued research and 
development of better products and processes. 


“Research at Union Carbide’ was written 
Wimarily to interest America’s ablest gradu- 
ie students in a scientific career at Union 
Carbide. It has been sent out to America’s 
wmiversities and colleges and has already 
moved to be important in our recruiting acti- 
ities. It tells the story of the work that is 
wing done in Union Carbide’s many labora- 
res and shows the vast realms of scientific 
mowledge that remain for Union Carbide 
ientists to explore and discover. 
‘l hope that you will enjoy reading this 
t and that you, too, will feel proud of 
te job that is being done in research at 
Carbide.” 


%. “The management of Standard Oil 

y (New Jersey) recognises that it has 
Primary responsibility to its stockholders 
0 prio resources entrusted to it safely 
ad wisely; to increase their value; and to 
“ma profit from its investments. In the 


—Continued at foot of next column. 
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Shareholders’ Correspondence. <A 
specially trained executive should deal 
with member correspondence. Members 
do not frequently communicate with 
the corporation but when they do it is 
generally for some special reason. A 
special technique is desirable in hand- 
ling member correspondence.*! The 
member wants sincere answers to his 
questions, and he wants to be recog- 
nised and to feel that he is part of the 
company. Members should be encou- 
raged to have a sense of participation 
in the affairs of the company. 


Personal Contact with Large Share- 
holders. Some companies, particularly 
medium sized ones, endeavour to keep 
some sort of personal contact with 
members holding a large parcel of 





performance of this stewardship, we under- 
stand our obligations to keep the stockholders 
informed about the affairs of the Company, to 
handle their inquiries frankly and to give 
thorough consideration to their criticisms and 
suggestions. 

“This is partially achieved by the issuance 
of periodic Company publications, some of 
which are listed below: 

‘The Lamp’—A magazine mailed quarterly to 
all stockholders containing tides relating 
to the Company’s business and items of good 
interest. 

Annual Report—A report on the financial and 
operating results of the calendar year, 
issued in the spring of each year. 

Report of the Annual Meeting—to inform 
thdse not present of the action taken and 
of the discussion. 

Proxy Statement combined with notice of an- 
nual meeting containing information about 
nominees for Directors of the Company; a 
proxy card; and letter from the Chairman. 

‘Briefs’-—a small quarterly pamphlet enclosed 
with each dividend check containing items 
of current interest about the Company.” 


31. The International Harvester Company 
states: 

“Tt is our policy so far as possible to reply 
to all communications of this type by letter 
signed by the President of the Company, 
although in most cases the replies are pre- 
pared for the signature of the President by 
one of the staff officers having supervision or 
first-hand knowledge of the subject matter 
contained in the stockholder communication. 
While there is some argument against having 
the President sign such letters, it is our feel- 
ing that any stockholder addressing the com- 
munication to the President is entitled to a 
reply from the President and not one of the 
staff officers.” 
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shares. This helps shareholders to 
achieve a better understanding of the 
company and its problems. 


The Annual Report. Only gradually 
is the importance of the annual report 
being recognised. It would appear axio- 
matic that members should be regularly 
informed of the operating results of the 
company and its financial position as a 
going concern, as disclosed by its re- 
cords, together with a résumé of future 
prospects. Such information must be 
accurate, set out in an attractive form, 
and as far as possible presented in an 
interesting manner. There is a trend 
towards the use of colour, charts and 
illustrations, all of which create share- 
holder interest in the annual report. 


Shareholder psychology requires that 
the annual report be prepared in a man- 
ner commensurate with the success of 
the company—an elaborate and expea- 
sive report is not warranted in a poor 
year. The annual report should be de- 
signed to serve the interest of the pro- 
fessional investor as well as the average 
small shareholder.*? 


Minimum Requirements of Annual 
Reports 


In addition to the usual requirements, 
which include an accounting of the 
company’s finances, its assets and Jia- 
bilities, its operating gains and losses, 
the following items may also be con- 
sidered: 


“(a) A company letter or statement 
signed by the president or chair- 
man of the board which explains 
the accomplishments of the com- 
pany in the past year and gives 
the prospect for the future as 
management sees it. 

A comparison of the company’s 
sales, dividend payments, taxes, 
etc., with other years (minimum 
five years). 

(c) Distribution of the income dol- 
lar. 





32. Would it be out of place to indicate in 
the report the movement on the stock ex- 
change during the year of the company’s 
shares ? 
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(d) Products and research. 


(e) Scope, facilities and manufactyy. 
ing processes, or services. 


(f) Managerial relationships. 


(g) Outlook and promotional actiyj. 
ties.” 


In attempting to achieve the above 
regard should be had to the follow. 
ing :— 

(a) Financial statements to be of value 
should be in comparative form. 
Comparisons for two years are 
common; it is suggested that 
figures for five years should bk 
regarded as a minimum. 


The terminology of the financial 
statements must be such that the 
average investor will understand 
it. Clarifying and standardising 
terminology is, I suggest, one 
major task of our Society. 


Very close to the beginning of the 
annual report should be what is 
called a “Highlights” page. This 
is a highly summarised report of 
the main results for the year 
usually contrasted with the pre 
vious year’s results. 


Somewhere in the annual report 
(it usually appears in the direc 
tors’ report) should be, in narra 
tive form, an explanation of the 
financial statements. This will be 
directed to those who do not 
readily understand financial state 
ments. It will explain the operat- 
ing results, financial position, 
trends in finances and similar mat- 
ters. - 


The turnover of the compaly 
should be disclosed, for without 
it many important ratios are meal 
ingless. 

Accompanying the usual financial 
statements should be a statement 
showing the source and disposition 
of funds. 

An analysis of shareholdings ind: 
cating the number of holdings, 
graded according to numbers of 
shares held, is desirable. 





33. H. F. Reuter: Shareholder Relations. 
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CONTROL IN THE CORPORATION — Continued 


(h) If the notice of meeting forms 
part of the annual report, it must 
occupy a prominent position. 


(i) Illustrations. of the -products or 
services of the company, plant, 
directorate, staff, etc., add interest 
to the report. 


(j) Some of the leading companies feel 
an obligation to promote the spirit 
of free enterprise. If they don’t, 
who will? The direction of the 
economic wind can readily be con- 
veyed to members. 


Charts should be both clear and 
simple. Complicated charts may defeat 
their purpose of explanation by confus- 
ing the reader. There is also the danger 
of misunderstanding when lines of 
tend are not clearly indicated. All 
aptions, sub-headings and numbers 
must be in a type large enough to be 
asily read, and care should be taken 
in any reduction necessary for block- 
making not to make dates, amounts, 
wmbers, etc., indecipherable. 


Pictures should be shown without 
o much extraneous background and 
wt too many on the one page. Pictures 
thould be with people rather than of 


things alone. 


The annual report should disclose 
wth the income and dividend figures 
ma per share basis. 


Annual Report Awards 


Competitions are arranged to evalu- 
ite the work of annual reports.** The 
matters requiring attention in con- 
texion with such overseas awards have 
en summarised as follows :— 


1. Accounting completeness. 

2 Accounting detail. 

& Accounting comparisons. 

4 Bases for interpretation. 

i. Scope of coverage. 

§. Computation of significant percentages, 
tatios and per share figures. 

1. Explanation of data. 
Charts, graphs and pictorial statistics. 

. Typography and layout. 





4. An Australian competition is conducted 
% the Sydney Division of the Australian 
lstitute of Management. 
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. Tone and spirit of president’s message 
and the narrative. 

. Certification by independent auditors. 

. Illustrations and photographs. 

. Use of colour. 

. Public relations appeal to various classes 
of readers. 

. Paper (cover and inside stock).™ 


The following have been outlined as 
five points to be considered in deter- 
mining the excellence of an annual 
report :— 

1. The most attractive piece of printed mat- 
ter, superior in design, typography, press- 
work and paper. 

. The finest illustrated brochure, providing 
only appropriate photographs and under- 
standable charts. 

. The most complete presentation of com- 
parative financial statements, comple- 
mented with ratios and other aids. 

. The best written president’s letter and 
narrative section. 

. The fullest interpretation of facts and 
figures, without misrepresentations or 
exaggerations.” 


Members require an adequate return 
on their investment coupled with a full, 
fair, frank and frequent disclosure of 
affairs. The average Australian inves- 
tor buys shares in companies not to 
assist them in performing a service to 
employees or to the public in general 
but for the purpose of earning income 
and in the hope of capital appreciation. 
Those who are speculating have little 
interest in the success of a particular 
company, but are concerned rather 
with trying to guess the movement of 
the stock exchange. They represent a 
relatively small minority and are not 
within the ambit of shareholder rela- 
tions. 


The following is the method of “scor- 
ing” adopted by Forbes Magazine in 
the United States in a company annual 
report award competition. 

Points 
1. PRESENTATION: 45 
1. Cover (stock, typography, 
colour) 5 
2. Typography and layout (easy- 
to-read type, varied use of pic- 
tures) 15 
. Text (clarity, non-technical, 
easy to grasp) 15 


35. Weston Smith: Shareholder Relations 
Manual. 

36. Financial World (U.S.) Competition for 
Best Annual Report. 
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Points 
4. Approach and appeal (sincere, 
candid, informal, personal) 10 


. FINANCIAL DATA: 95 
1. Report to stockholders (con- 
tent and handling) 25 
. How money came in and went 
out (method of description) 25 
Simplified financial analysis 20 
Comparison with previous 
years (financial, sales, etc.) 15 
Data on future prospects 10 


ENERAL INFORMATION: 
- Summary or highlight page on 
operations and results 
Information about company 
Statement of management 
(credo or viewpoint) 
Competitive position 
Research activities 
Sales data 
Product information 
Employees relations 
Operating data (manufactur- 
ing, supplies, inventory, etc.) 
Outside factors affecting com- 
pany 15 

(210 points equal 100%) 

From the foregoing table it is clear 
that elaborate and expensive presenta- 
tion will not, of itself, gain many points, 
and therefore the company without 
large resources can compete without 
undue handicap with more affluent 


companies. 


Other Factors in Shareholder Relations 


Other matters in company public 
relations are:— 

It should be logical to have women on 
the boards of food, fashion and trans- 
portation companies. 
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Companies selling consumer product 
should indicate in their annual 
that extra copies will be forwarded ty 
friends or associates of members. 


Annual and other. meetings shou 
be held in localities accessible to mem. 
bers and in comfortable conditions, 


The annual meeting should be held tp 
allow (where possible) a display of the 
company’s products. 


I see no reason why, in large con. 
panies, meetings should not be held in 
different states if there are sufficient 
members resident in each state. Suc 
meetings might have no formal legal 
significance but would be valuable in 
building up shareholder goodwill.” 


Efficient organisations should we- 
come the press to the annual meeting 
Many companies, however, still maip 
tain that a meeting of members is nt 
a public gathering. 





37. The new Companies Act in Westem 
Australia provides that where a majority i 
number of a company’s members reside i 
Western Australia, the annual general meet 
ing must be held in Western Australia. If 
however a Western Australian company has 
a majority in number of its members resident 
outside of Western Australia and would ori- 
narily hold its annual general meeting out of 
the state, the company must, when requested 
so to do by a majority of members resident in 
Western Australia (provided such number is 
not less than ten members) hold a general 
meeting within the state once in each year. 





LAYMAN’S LAMENT 


Night 


Draws her veil across the light 


Of day; 


And mutes the notes 


SFsactrtses wees we eeenKeso Om 


Of grief and mirth, 

From tired Earth. 

But not for me is day yet done: 
Alas my task is scarce begun. 
My brain’s aflame — 

My reason cracks. 


I must work out my income tax. 
I.L.C. 
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Fine Points 
of Commercial Law 


E. H. COGHILL, LL.M. 


Librarian of the Supreme Court of Victoria 


A CONFIRMING HOUSE 

VERSEAS traders are always 
striving for certainty that the 
contract will be carried out as agreed. 
First, we have the C.LF. contract. 
You don’t get the shipping documents 
til you arrange payment. That, 
coupled with the old-fashioned del 
credere agent or the modern confirmed 
credit, means that the seller is reason- 
ably sure that if the buyer accepts the 
goods he will pay for them. But what 
if the buyer refuses to take up the 
goods? He may not have the money, 
or it may even happen that his coun- 
try clamps down exchange or import 
restrictions which prevent him from 
carrying out his contract, no matter 

how much he may wish to do so. 


In Rusholme Ltd. v. Read Ltd. 
(1955) 1 A.E.R. 180, we come upon 
the “confirming house”, a development 
I have not met before. Plaintiffs, 
material manufacturers, had an en- 
qiry from Australia for 5,000 yards 
of shirting material, and an indent was 
prepared in May, 1951, setting out 
full particulars, including delivery, 
price, and so forth, and including also 
the clause: “‘Terms—confirmation and 
payment by” the defendants. In June, 
1951, defendants sent to plaintiffs an 
order containing the words “Purchase 
by Read Ltd. of goods as stock in- 
tended for exportation” and expressed 
to be “In confirmation of your agent’s 
indent”. -All details were the same as 
in the indent. Plaintiffs replied: “We 
thank you for the above order for 
[the Australian firm] and have pleas- 
ure in confirming same.” 


As most of us remember, soon after 
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this date Australia imposed import re- 
structions, and the Australian firm was 
forced to cancel. The question then 
arose what was the position of the de- 
fendants. They claimed that they 
were merely agents and not liable, but 
the Court held that the obvious pur- 
pose of all this was that they should 
contract as principals, and that plain- 
tiff should have the security of a firm 
contract with someone in its own coun- 
try and not have to go to the other end 
of the world if anything went wrong. 


MINIMUM HIRING CLAUSES 
HEN the optimist “bites off more 
than he can chew” and signs a 
hire-purchase agreement for a car or 
a room full of furniture, far in excess 
of his capacity to pay, the stage is set 
for a conflict between the view that if 
he loses his money he gets what he de- 
serves, and the opposite view that 
there is no reason why his finance com- 
pany should make an additional profit 
out of his misfortunes. 


Obviously, if his instalments are 
really “hire’—that is, if they are a 
reasonable charge for the use of the 
goods and no more—the finance com- 
pany will be no better off if he makes 
default than if he does not do so. But 
hiring charges are not constructed on 
that basis. Firstly, they are suffici- 
ently high to include, not only obsoles- 
cence, but a charge that will pay off 
the capital value of the goods during 
the period of hire. Secondly, they 
nearly always include a_ substantial 
deposit, and a “minimum hiring clause” 
to ensure that if the hirer makes de- 
fault, the seller will be protected from 
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the loss which will arise from parting 
with a new article and recovering one 
which has been used. 


Everyone agrees that so much at 
least is only fair to the seller. But 
what if the hirer pays nearly the whole 
value ef the article before he makes 
default? Here the seller obtains a 
windfall which, it is often argued, is 
quite undeserved, and many legisla- 
tures, including those of several Aus- 
tralian states, have stepped in to pro- 
tect the hirer by compelling the seller 
to refund any excess profit, calculated 
according to the rules—simple to state 
but extremely difficult to apply—which 
are laid down in the various Acts. 


It was generally thought that the 
common law was not ready to protect 
the hirer, and that if he did not come 
within the terms of the relevant Act 
he had no protection whatever. The 
case of Landom Trust v. Hurrell 
(1955) 1 A.E.R. 859, shows that this 
is not so. There the defendant en- 
tered into a hire purchase agreement 
with the plaintiff for the acquisition of 
a second-hand motor car for a price of 
£558, including a “finance charge” of 
£23, and the agreement provided that 
if he made default, plaintiffs might re- 
possess the car and defendant would 
pay a total of £425 to cover costs and 
depreciation. He did default, and 
plaintiffs sued him for £125 under this 
clause. 

The Court held that to insist on a 
minimum payment of three-quarters 
of the purchase price was not a genuine 
attempt to reimburse the plaintiff for 
any loss it might suffer, but a penalty 
imposed by the plaintiff to punish the 
defendant for breaking the contract. 
It is the prerogative of the law to im- 
pose fines and punishments, and this 
attempt by a private firm to do so was 
illegal and void. Accordingly the ac- 
tion failed. 

SALE OF GOODS—DELIVERY OF PART 
NE might sub-head this “The 


Worm Turns”. As long as a 
seller’s market persists, the seller can 
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do what he likes—delay delivery, send 
only part, send faulty goods and g 
forth—and get away with it. But 
once the strain is off the buyer, and he 
can be “‘choosey” again, the seller must 
watch his step, for any failure on his 
part may entitle the buyer to reject. 


This sermon was inspired by the 
Queensland case of K. S. Hall Pty. Ltd. 
v. Smith, 49 Q.J.P.R. 53. Defendant, a 
publican, ordered 100 dozen cases of 
beer from plaintiff, a distributor, for 
delivery in November. As November 
approached defendant realised that he 
had enough beer in hand to satisfy the 
thirst of his customers and purported 
to cancel the order. Plaintiff however 
took delivery of 100 dozen from his 
suppliers and sent on ninety dozen to 
defendant. The fate of the odd ten 
dozen is left somewhat obscure by the 
report. There was some talk of break- 
ages but surely one bottle in ten was 
not broken! Anyhow the Court found 
as a fact, not only that only ninety 
dozen bottles were delivered at defen- 
dant’s railway station but that only 
that number was despatched. 


Defendant stuck to his contention 
that he had an option to cancel the 
order before delivery, a ridiculous posi- 
tion, as the order form contained no 
suggestion that it was conditioned in 
any way. But when the case came to 
trial his counsel hit on a much more 
serious defence. By the Sale of Goods 
Act, “when the seller delivers to the 
buyer a quantity of goods less than he 
contracted to sell the buyer may re- 
ject them.” 


This was exactly what had happened 
here. The seller delivered a_ lesser 
quantity, and the buyer was entitled 
to reject. He had rejected them as he 
was entitled to do. The fact that he 
had given an untenable reason for 80 
doing did not deprive him of his right. 
Accordingly the action failed. 


INNOCENT PARTIES AND A SWINDLER 
HE case of Welch v. The Bank of 
England (1955) 1 A.E.R. 811, 

deals with the question, always diffi- 

cult, which of two innocent parties 
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FINE POINTS OF COMMERCIAL LAW — Continued 


should suffer for the acts of a swindler, 
in this case a forger. 


The facts were that plaintiff was 
one of two trustees of a will, the other 
being one Maude, the villian. As such 
trustees they had vested in them 
£10,000 of U.K. consolidated stock, the 
records of which are kept by the Bank 
of England. By a series of transac- 
tions Maude sold all these stocks, spent 
the proceeds and subsequently died. 
These dealings were all carried through 
by forgery, but were of three types. 


Plaintiff and Maude, who were 
cousins, were living in the same house 
when first appointed trustees, Maude 
as a sort of manager to the plaintiff’s 
brother. Maude suppressed a notice 
of change of address when plaintiff left 
the house, and a notice of appointment 
of a third trustee, so that the Bank 
required only two signatures and all 
notices came to his address. 


The first time, Maude forged her 
signature to a transfer of stock, added 
his own, forged her signature to an 
endorsement on the resulting cheque 
and paid it into his own account. The 
Bank there knew her signature and 
telegraphed the plaintiff to ascertain 
her wishes. Maude told her a cock 
and bull story about death duties and 
she telegraphed: “I agree what Maude 
wishes done”. The Bank accordingly 
carried the proceeds of this cheque to 
Maude’s account and it was soon spent. 


Maude learned sense from this close 
shave and in the later transactions he 
forged not only a transfer but an 
authority to pay the proceeds to him- 
sef. In some cases, however, the 
broker’s cheque was made out to them 
both after all. These cases he dealt 
with by paying the cheque straight 
into the trust’s bank account and with- 
drawing it again by means of cheques 
signed in blank by the plaintiff to 
enable him to pay current accounts. 
Of course, when all the money had 
gone the crash came. Maude, for- 
tunately for himself, had died penni- 
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less, and plaintiff sued the Bank of 
England for not saving her from her 
own foolishness. 


But that is not the point of view of 
the law. A person is entitled to be 
foolish and, as long as he does not ac- 
tively mislead others, he can repudiate 
any forgery or other swindle involving 
innocent strangers. 


Applying that doctrine to these 
facts, clearly in the first case, when 
plaintiff had telegraphed “I agree what 
Maude wishes done’, plaintiff had in- 
structed the Bank to obey his instruc- 
tions and could not now complain; 
similarly, when he had used her gen- 
uine signature on blank cheques as 
part of the scheme. True, the Bank in- 
volved was not the Bank of England, 
but she had put herself in the position 
where she could not challenge one key 
episode in the tranaction and there- 
fore she could not challenge the 
transaction itself. 


But when the whole process was car- 
ried out by forged documents, plain- 
tiff could insist that it should be set 
aside. However foolish she might have 
been in not examining pass _ books, 
stock records and so forth she had not 
actively misled the Bank or anyone 
else. She could claim that the Bank 
replace the stock thus lost. Where the 
Bank got it from was not her business. 


Someone cited the case of Brewer 
v. Westminster Bank (1952) 2 A.E.R. 
650 (noted February and September, 
1953, 23 A.A. 80 and 386), which de- 
cided that where one of two joint 
owners forged a cheque, the other 
could not sue the Bank. However, 
the judge in this case dismissed it very 
curtly saying of it: “I confess I do not 
follow that decision’’. 


Another interesting point was that 
all this took place more than six years 
ago. However, the Court held that 
time did not start to run against the 
plaintiff until the Bank was asked to 
replace the fund and refused to do so, 
so this did not constitute a defence 
either. 
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Notes 


of Accounting, University of Melbourne. 
ment (Australian Accountant, June, 


prepared by the teaching staff of the Department 


The last instal 
1955) brought the 


review of overseas journals up to December, 1954. The 
present notes bring the review up to March, 1955. 


Current Problems 


Discussed in Overseas Journals 


Accounting as a Social Force 


In an interesting article in The New 
York Certified Public Accountant, 
January, Maurice H. Stans foresees 
that, in the next fifty years, the de- 
velopment of accounting as a tech- 
nique, as a profession, and as a social 
force will bring it within the power of 
accountants to help achieve peaceful 
balance in human society through im- 
proved ways of dissemination of the 
economic facts of life. 


Accounting and Price-Level Changes 


Three articles in The Accounting Re- 
view, January, deal with aspects of this 
controversial topic. Perry Mason de- 
scribes the results of the Price-Level 
Study by the American Accounting 
Association. Four companies were in- 
cluded in the study, which disclosed that 
inflation had made the rate of return 
look twice as high as when it was 
measured in constant-value dollars, 
dividends turned out to be in excess of 
adjusted earnings, losses had occurred 
from the holding of liquid assets, and 
heavy industries had been taxed dis- 
proportionately. 


The second article, by John Coughlan, 
is entitled Applicability of the Realisa- 
tion Principle to Money Claims in Com- 
mon-Dollar Accounting. A common- 
dollar accountant is one who does not 
limit himself to price-change adjust- 
ments for depreciation and stock, but 
who believes in adjusting all balance- 
sheet and revenue-statement items 
affected by price changes. He recog- 
nises the gain or loss in purchasing 
power relating to “money claims,” 
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which comprise such items as cash, 
accounts receivable, accounts payable, 
debentures and preferred shares. How- 
ever, a further refinement divides these 
gains or losses into “realised” and “un- 
realised,” and this raises the further 
question of whether the unrealised 
gains can be excluded from the revenue 
statement. 


The third, by Raymond Dien, is en- 
titled Price-Level Adjustments: Fetish 
in Accounting. He attacks the pro- 
posals contained in “Price Level 
Changes and Financial Statements” 
promulgated in 1951 by the Committee 
on Accounting Concepts and Standards 
of the American Accounting Associa- 
tion. He claims that the determination 
of economic income requires an equity 
approach and consists of the excess of 
capitalised earning power at the end of 
a period over what it was at the begin- 
ning of the period. The use of a price 
index will not give this result. He 
thinks it better for accountants to limit 
themselves to an objective measure 
from which the businessman may make 
his subjective projection. 


In The Controller, February, E. 
Stewart Freeman discusses the com- 
parison of profits to sales (expressed in 
like monetary values),.and profits 
capital invested (where past costs are 
compared with current performance). 
He contends that there can be no intel- 
ligent comparison between profits and 
assets “unless and until they are both 
expressed in the same kind of money.” 
He points out the inherent deficiencies 
in the balance sheet as a valuation 
statement, and suggests how these de- 
ficiencies may be overcome. 
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CURRENT PROBLEMS — Continued 
Statistical Sampling 


In the N.A.C.A. Bulletin, February, 
W. Z. Hirsch describes a sampling 
technique for distributing the delivery 
costs of a large department store. It 
was found that careful analysis of a 
random sample of delivery tickets gave 
more accurate results than previous 
attempts to deal with all the tickets, at 
one-tenth of the cost of the previous 
method. 


L. L. Vance brings together a number 
of diverse applications of statistical 
sampling in Capsule Cases in Statisti- 
cal Cost Control, N.A.C.A. Bulletin, 
January. The applications are: inven- 
tory of a telephone company and of a 
department store, revenue accounting 
of a railway company, and grading of 
material received at a mill. 


Cost Reduction and Control 


R. C. Perry, Forging the Tools of 
Cost Control, N.A.C.A. Bulletin, Janu- 
ary, reviews the essentials of a 
budgetary-control system based on 
standards, and discusses the prepara- 
tion and distribution of cost-control 
reports. 

J. L. Brownlee, in the March 
N.A.C.A. Bulletin, describes the indus- 
trial-engineering approach to office 
costs at United States Steel. An office 
employee working an eight-hour day is 
loaded with six hours’ work, one hour 
being allowed for fatigue and personal 
needs, and one hour for peak loads, 
special occurrences and absenteeism. 


In The South African Accountant, 
March, F. G. Beard, Increasing Pro- 
ductivity by the Use of Standards, pre- 
sents a case study illustrating how effi- 
clency in a refrigerator-manufacturing 
division of a large engineering company 
was increased after the introduction of 
standard costs. 


In Cost and Management, January, 
Henry A. Martin, Management and the 
Cost Accountant, maintains that the 
cost-accounting function should be part 
of the factory operation. He realises 

t in many organisations costing for 
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the marketing and distribution func- 
tions is also of importance and, in some 
cases, may warrant location of the cost 
accountant within either of these de- 
partments. 


In What Should be done before a Cost 
System is Installed, Cost and Manage- 
ment, February, Vance M. Johnston 
asserts that any basic weaknesses in a 
company’s organisation must be eradi- 
cated before any attempt is made to 
instal a cost system. When this has 
been done, careful consideration must 
be given to the most suitable type of 
cost system; it is a bad policy to burden 
a company with a cost system which it 
cannot afford, whilst on the other hand 
it is not worthwhile installing a system 
which is not flexible enough to grow 
with the company. 


Case Studies in Costing 


Recent N.A.C.A. Bulletins contain 
the following case studies: January 
issue, Production Costing in a Pharma- 
ceutical Company by O. R. Altum, and 
Costing Tricot Fabrics for Pricing 
Purposes, by K. Stevenson. February 
issue, How Standard Costs Help in 
Managing a Steel Company, by W. L. W. 
Roe, Tracking down the Phantom Costs 
of Office Services, by B. A. Stephens, 
and Is Your Suggestion System Making 
Money? by P. C. Salman. March issue 
—Planned Profits for the Factory, by 
A. L. Rudell. 


Organising for Cost Reduction—a 
Case Study, by G. E. Morden in Cost 
and Management, March, emphasises 
the need for the cost accountant to give 
guidance, and not merely information, 
to management. 


Costs for Pricing Purposes 


In The Cost Accountant, January, F. 
Spink considers The Uses of Costs in 
the Fixing of Prices, with particular 
reference to the use of marginal costing 
for that purpose. The author feels that 
“gross margin” (the difference between 
net selling price and total variable 
costs) is the yardstick by which policy 
decisions should always be measured. 
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CURRENT PROBLEMS — Continued 


Product Inspection Costs 


In The Cost Accountant, March, E. E. 
Webster, Inspection in Industry and its 
Effects on Costs, says that in mass- 
production industries, management has 
several alternatives with regard to in- 
spection policy and each policy will have 
a different cost. The present trend of 
expending more and more effort in final 
inspection could be well replaced by 
improvement in production processes 
and simplification of manufacturing 
methods. 


Production Planning 


In The Cost Accountant, February, 
F. T. Hunter, The Financial Implic- 
tions of Short Runs, says that short 
production runs are not always a dis- 
advantage, and often are inevitable 
because of the nature of the product; 
it would obviously be wasteful to invest 
large sums in stocks of a profitable but 
slow-moving line. The problem of the 
economic-lot size is considered, and a 
detailed examination is made of the 
effects of short runs on expenditure in 
the various functions of a manufactur- 
ing concern. 


Management Accounting 


W. T. Seney, Accounting—A Tool 
for Managers, N.A.C.A. Bulletin, sug- 
gests the construction of an accounting 
system around the actual needs of 
managers. Essentials of such an ac- 
counting system are budgets based on 
standards, and the segregation of fixed 
from variable costs. 


In the same issue, J. V. van Pelt 
discusses the analysis and presentation 
of variances under three headings: per- 
formance variances, engineering vari- 
ances (resulting from loose or tight 
standards), and economic variances 
(resulting from price and volume fluc- 
tuations). 


In the midst of the current contro- 
versy about direct costing, J. A. Beckett 
provides a balanced and objective re- 
view of the subject, Direct Costing in 
Perspective, N.A.C.A. Bulletin, Janu- 
ary. He regards direct costing pri- 
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marily as an aid to management con: 
trol, and has an open mind on the 
inventory valuation issue. 


James H. Rushton, in The Control. 
ler, March, defines return on investment 
as profit margin multiplied by turnover 
of investment. Profit margin, in turn, 
is equal to operating profit divided by 
sales, and turnover of investment is the 
result of sales divided by gross operat- 
ing investment. Return on investment, 
he claims, is the foundation of business 
enterprise, the fundamental goal being 
to maximise long-range economic in- 
vestment. 


Differential Costing 


An interesting study on differential 
costing with respect to the problem of 
accounting for plant is made by F. E. 
Nolan, A Note on Interest, Depreciation 
and Economic Choice, Accounting Re- 
search, January. The author shows 
that past costs and beok values are 
irrelevant to all problems of economic 
choice. Once the purchase has been 
made, only market selling values or 
replacement costs have any bearing on 
the problem of economic choice. 


Distribution Costs 


Measuring and Controlling Distribu- 
tion Costs, by H. E. Gannon, N.A.C.A. 
Bulletin, March, deals with apportion- 
ment of selling and office costs to pro- 
ducts, customers and order-size classes, 
with appraisal of the sales yield of a 
district, and with distribution-cost 
standards and variances. 


S. Wooldridge, in the N.A.C.A. Bul- 
letin, February, adopts a down-to-earth 
approach to Direct Sales Advertising. 
He takes it for granted that the adver- 
tising budget is based strictly on re 
sults, and the greater part of this brief 
article deals with the collection and 
interpretation of results. 


Problems of Compilation of Selling 
and Distribution Costs are examined 
also by W. L. Spalding in an article n 
The Canadian Chartered Accountant, 
February. Account classification, bud- 
getary control and, in certain cases, 
standard costs, are advocated as desit- 
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CURRENT PROBLEMS — Continued 


able tools in the effective compilation 
and control of selling and distributing 


expenses. 


Inventories 

Inventory—The Problem, and _ its 
Control, is the basis of a paper by 
A. N. E. McHaffie and A. D. Mackay, 
in The Accountants’ Magazine, Novem- 
ber. After discussion of economic and 
accounting aspects (incidentally criti- 
cising accountants’ neglect of the prob- 
lm of inventory control) the authors 
range over a wide variety of aspects 
of physical and financial control. 


Useful Activity Indexes by Inventory 
Fractionation, by L. B. Kahn and W. W. 
Suojanen, N.A.C.A. Bulletin, January, 
describes an inventory-control method 
developed by the U.S. Navy. The 
“activity index” for an item is the 
product of its turnover ratio and the 
number of issue transactions per 
month. This activity index is elec- 
tronically computed for each item, and 
a curve shows the fraction of total in- 
ventory value in each activity-index 
range. 

The use of statistics in forecasting 
sales is discussed by Joan Keen and 
Sheila Watts, in Accountancy, Feb- 
mary. Apart from expert knowledge 
of market conditions needed, they 
divide the problem into two parts. The 
first part includes the establishment of 
the trend and seasonal variation, and 
the second discusses the estimate of 
variability and the use to which it may 
be put. 

The N.A.C.A. Bulletin, March, con- 
tains three articles on various aspects 
of budgeting and forecasting. C. R. 
Dowd deals with sales forecasting, 
N. M. Schultz describes capital budget- 
ing in the Atlantic Refining Company, 
and A. M. Hartogensis describes the 
construction of budgets for direct and 
indirect labour. 


Incentives 


D. B. McNitt, A Standard Hour In- 
tentive in a Service Company, N.A.C.A. 
tin, January, describes the instal- 
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lation of an individual incentive system 
in a dry-cleaning establishment. Appa- 
rently no attempt was made to level the 
observed times by rating for speed and 
effort; instead, a flat 25% “incentive” 
rating was added to observed times, 
with the result that bonus earnings of 
60-65% are not uncommon. Neverthe- 
less, management has no regrets. 

N. C. Hunt in The Accountants’ 
Magazine, January, makes a Critical 
Review—Profit-Sharing and Co-Part- 
nership. After briefly examining the 
growth of profit-sharing, he discusses 
the variety of methods employed, under 
four heads (a) distributable profit; (b) 
division of profit; (c) qualification of 
participants; and (d) method of pay- 
ment. 

In The Accountant, January 29, R. W. 
Abbott discusses the aims and achieve- 
ments of pension schemes, dealing par- 
ticularly with the difficulties resulting 
from rising salary levels. 

In Cost and Management, March, 
Sebastian A. Albrecht, Deferred Profit 
Sharing Plans — Everyone Profits, 
draws a sharp distinction between a 
profit-sharing plan and a bonus scheme. 
He maintains that only profit-sharing 
plans which set the percentage of pro- 
fits to be reserved for distribution to 
employees before profit is ascertained 
provide the kind of incentive that pro- 
duces satisfactory results. 


Mechanised Accounting 


The probable effects of the use of 
electronic computers in accounting are 
outlined by R. H. Gregory, Computers 
and Accounting Systems, Accounting 
Research, January. The author believes 
that “radically different and vastly 
superior data systems and management 
patterns” should result from the use 
of these electronic brains. 

Every cost accountant is familiar 
with the overhead distribution problem 
which arises where there is two-way 
traffic between departments: fifteen 
per cent. of the cost of Department A 
has to be charged to Department B, 
while ten per cent. of Department B 
cost is to be included in the cost of 
Department A. H. T. Ashman, Distri- 
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bution of Overhead with Electronic 
Computers, N.A.C.A. Bulletin, Feb- 
ruary, shows how this problem can be 
stated in the form of a set of simulta- 
neous equations to be solved by suc- 
cessive approximation by an electronic 
computer. 


Accounting for Construction Contracts 

In The Canadian Chartered Accoun- 
tant, March, Edward B. Wilcox, Con- 
flicting Methods of Accounting for 
Construction Contracts, examines in 
some detail the respective advantages 
and disadvantages of the “percentage- 
of-completion” and “the completed 
contract” methods of accounting as 
employed by contractors engaged in the 
execution of various types of construc- 
tion works under tender contracts. 


In The Accountant, March 5, James 
R. Porter emphasises the importance of 
an enterprise establishing financial and 
accounting control of large construction 
projects carried out for it by contrac- 
tors. 


Throw Away Your Sales Ledger 

John E. Almond, in The Accountants’ 
Magazine, February, shows how the 
old American “spike” system, in which 
the “corner grocer . . . would write out 
a credit sales slip and impale it on a 
spike” may be adapted to modern busi- 
ness methods in the American practice 
of paying on invoices and discarding 
the debtors’ ledger. 


Published Accounts 


The importance of items most com- 
monly treated as “footnote” liabilities 
in U.S.A. should be evident when it is 
realised that they include such items 
as pension costs, lease obligations, capi- 
tal expenditure commitments and con- 
tingent liabilities. The need for their 
disclosure, and the question whether 
they should be relegated to footnotes, 
are discussed in The Accounting Review, 
January, by James Walter, The Treat- 
ment of Footnote Liabilities. 


The Accountants Journal, London, 
March, publishes the 1954 annual ac- 
counts of the International Harvester 
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Company of Great Britain. Interesting 
features include the presentation of 
comparative data for six years, and the 
reasons for the changes which have oe. 
curred over the past year in balance 
sheet items. 


Depreciation Accounting 

J. W. Bishop, Accounting for Fixed 
Assets by Cost Elements, in the 
N.A.C.A. Bulletin, January, provides a 
re-examination of the theory of depre 
ciation accounting. The author divides 
depreciation into an element of owner- 
ship cost and an element of operating 
cost. The latter is apportioned on the 
basis of actual usage of the equipment, 
the former on potential usage (normal 
capacity). 

In The Canadian Chartered Accoun- 
tant, March, Declining Balance Depre- 
ciation in the United States, L. G. 
Mathieson compares the views of the 
Committee on Accounting Procedure, 
American Institute of Accountants, and 
of the Canadian Institute of Chartered 
Accountants’ Committee on Accounting 
and Auditing Research, concerning the 
following:— 

(i) the declining-balance method asa 
suitable means of estimating de- 
preciation ; 
whether a change in the method 
of estimating depreciation should 
be disclosed in published account- 
ing reports; and 
should a provision for deferred 
taxation be set up if the diminish- 
ing-balance method is adopted for 
tax purposes, and some other 
method, resulting in a lower de 
preciation charge, used in the 
financial accounts? 


Auditing 

F. Sewell Bray, in The Accountanis’ 
Magazine, January, discusses Auditing 
Theory at some length. He ranges 
from the historical origin of auditing 
to internal control and sampling tests. 
The relation of mechanised accounting 
to the audit also comes under review. 
While admitting the broader scope of 
the modern auditor, the author states 
that “verification and a careful 
for methods of valuation, within the 


(ii) 


(iii) 
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limits of accepted principles and con- 
ventions, are still the keynotes of 
modern auditing standards.” 

A similar article is contributed by 
£. H. Davison in Accountancy, January. 

Events after the Accounting Date, in 
Accountancy, February, examines the 
report, issued by the Committee on 
Auditing Procedure of the American 
Institute of Accountants, on the audi- 
tor’s responsibilitiy in regard to events 
ocurring or becoming known after 
balance date. 


Unendorsed Cheques 


The Unendorsed Cheque is a follow- 
up in Accountancy, March, of an earlier 
article on the same topic in the Decem- 
ber issue. The views of the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants are given on 
the efficacy of a paid cheque specially 
crossed to a banker (under the pro- 
posed amendment to the Bills of Ex- 
change Act, 1882), as evidence of 
receipt of money by the payee. 


Liability for Negligence 

The Liability of Accountants for 
Negligence, Accountancy, March, by 
J.P. Eddy, contends that, to render him 
liable for negligence, an accountant’s 
neglect must (a) fall within the scope 
of his employment, i.e., there must be 
acontractual duty; and (b) amount to 
lack of a reasonable degree of care and 
skill in the exercise of his duties. 


Social Accounting 


In The Accountant, March 26, F. 
Sewell Bray reviews social accounting, 
critically examining the standardised 
system of national accounts used by 
the Organisation for European Econo- 
mic Co-operation. 

In Accounting Research, January, 
the same writer stresses the need for 
the operating accounts of a business 
to distinguish variable input factors 

m fixed input factors in order that 
changes in variable input can be related 
to changes in output. Knowledge of 
this relationship is necessary for more 
effective management and for social- 
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accounting purposes, where it would 
aid input-output analysis. 


Valuation of Businesses 


Beginning with the December issue 
and ending with the March issue of 
The South African Accountant, A. L. 
Nordern contributes an _ interesting 
series of articles entitled The Valua- 
tion of Goodwill—A Critical Survey of 
the Super Profits Method. Mr. Nordern 
contends that the conventional super- 
profits formula assumes that, to enable 
the goodwill premium to be redeemed 
over the number of years in which the 
goodwill has been estimated to be effec- 
tive, the super-profits earned each year 
can be employed in the business to earn 
the same return as the funds already 
invested at the time of purchase. He 
doubts the validity of this assumption, 
and contends that the formula used 
should assume that super-profits avail- 
able to redeem the premium paid for 
goodwill by the purchaser will be in- 
vested outside the business at the cur- 
rent interest rate for fixed deposits. 


James Whitton, Valuation of Busi- 
nesses as Going Concerns, The Accoun- 
tants’ Magazine, March, attacks the 
conventional method of business valua- 
tion, especially the treatment of assets 
and goodwill. He claims that emphasis 
should be laid on net maintainable re- 
venue of the business rather than on 
the value of the physical assets 
(although this is still important), at 
least where the business is a going 
concern and will remain so. 





Addresses of Journals 


The addresses of the publications mentioned 
in this article are as under:— 
Accountancy, Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 

Temple Place, Victoria Embankment, Lon- 

don, W.C.2., England; 

The Accountant, 4 Drapers Gardens, Throg- 
morton Avenue, London, E.C.2., England. 
The Accountants Journal, 22 Bedford Square, 

London, W.C.1., England; 

The Accountants’ Journal, P.O. Box 5039, 

Wellington, New Zealand; 

The Accountants’ Magazine, 27 Queen Street, 

Edinburgh, 2, Scotland; 

Accounting Research, Bentley House, 200 

Euston Road, London, W.1., England; 


Sil 





CURRENT PROBLEMS — Continued 


The Accounting Review, College of Commerce 
and Administration, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A.; 

The Canadian Chartered Accountant, 69 Bloor 
Street East, Toronto, Canada; 

The: Controller, 1 East 42nd Street, New York, 


The Cost Accountant, 63 Portland Place, Lon- 
don, W.1., England; 

Cost and Management, 66 King Street East, 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada; 


The Illinois Certified Public Accou 
OBA: La Salle Street, Chicago, Il 
The Internal Auditor, 120 Wall Street, New 


York, U.S.A.; 

The Journal of Accountancy, 270 Madison 
Avenue, New York, U.S.A.; 

N.A.C.A. Bulletin, 505 Park Avenue, New 
York, U.S.A.; 

The New York Certified Public Accountant, 
677 Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S.A.; 


The South African Accountant, 1000 Mansion 
House, Field Street, Durban, South Af 
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GORDON BRUNS 


Easier Share Trading.—A _ recent 
amendment to the rules of The Stock 
Exchange of Melbourne will greatly 
facilitate and speed up dealings in inter- 
state company securities, by making the 
shares on an interstate register “good 
delivery” on the Melbourne market. 
Hitherto, for all companies listed in 
other centres as well as Melbourne, 
ordinary dealings in Melbourne were for 
“Melbourne Register,” and shares on 
other registers had to be offered at 
special prices, which often meant that 
there was no market, or that the price 
was discounted. Transferring securi- 
ties to Melbourne register involved a 
request to the company, incurring cost 
and delay. 


But by introducing a standard Re- 
moval Form and accepting other regis- 
ter shares as good delivery, Melbourne 
exchange has now broken down these 
disadvantages. The form will be signed 
by the buyer with the other documents 
forwarded by his broker, and goes to 
the company with the usual documents, 
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so that neither investors nor companies 
are troubled by additional procedures. 


Although the form has only recently 
been issued, there are indications that 
it will be recognised by most listed 
companies (some of which previously 
insisted on their own forms). Clearly, 
recognition of the form by companies 
will greatly help in effecting this in- 
provement in procedure and in expedit- 
ing deliveries and settlements. 


Pity Directors——Another welcome 
step by the Melbourne Exchange is 
that they will no longer insist on manv- 
script signatures on share certificates— 
a rule which previously safeguarded 
shareholders’ interests at the expense 
of much time and effort by directors 
and officers. Now all certificates are re 
quired to be issued under the company’s 
seal, affixed in the presence of a direc- 
tor and another officer, and bearing 
evidence of the issue having been cer- 
tified by the company’s auditor. The 
significance of this is that mechanised 
methods of affixing signatures may be 
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IN BRIEF — Continued 


used and are still safeguarded by the 
auditor. The procedure is in line with 
latest overseas practice and is espe- 
cially important with the growth of 
large registers, including those of min- 
ing companies whose scrip is issued in 
100 denominations, 


A further important move on invest- 
ment procedures is the submission by 
Melbourne Exchange, to the recent 
conference of the Associated Stock Ex- 
changes of Australia, that listed com- 
panies making new issues, or companies 
making public issues with a view to 
obtaining listing, be encouraged to issue 
Provisional Allotment Letters on the 
English model. These letters would be 
negotiable, enabling trading to take 
place as soon as these documents were 
issued (either in the form of rights or 
shares), delivery of the Letter being 
recognised as good delivery, until a fixed 
date when definitive certificates are 
issued. This procedure has been used 
very successfully by A.N.Z. Bank, Dal- 
getys, Consolidated Zinc and other Eng- 
lish companies, and more recently by 
Interstate Oil—a newcomer to stock 
exchange lists 


Companies not previously listed gain 
special advantages from this procedure 
in that good delivery (which is a con- 
dition of stock exchange listing) is 
possible as soon as the Letters are 
issued; otherwise official listing has to 
await the issue of the certificates. 


Investors will also be assisted by a 
rule to be enforced by the Associated 
Stock Exchanges in regard to new 
issues by listed companies. Agreements 
for Listing will in future require com- 
panies to issue Letters of Entitlement, 
together with Application and Renun- 


ciation Forms, within seven days of 
closing books for a new issue, or with- 
in such other period as arranged. This 
will assist investors dealing with rights, 
by assuring shareholders promptly of 
their entitlements and thus facilitating 
settlement. 


Trade Promotion.—The Canadian 
National Exhibition will be held in 
Toronto from 26 August to 10 Septem- 
ber, where there will be a display and 
selling booth facing the main entrance. 
Last year the exhibit introduced some 
new Australian products to the Cana- 
dian market, and the Exhibition at- 
tracted more than two million people. 


Australia’s Assistant Government 
Trade Commissioner in the new post 
at Auckland is Mr. B. G. Dawson, until 
recently stationed at Singapore. 


U.S. Investment Looks Abroad.—The 
Contact Clearing House Service, re- 
cently extended to Australia, is a U.S. 
Government activity, established in 
1950 to help businessmen in the United 
States and abroad to find suitable part- 
ners for possible investment arrange- 
ments of mutual benefit. It is designed 
to facilitate exchange of information, 
and provide only an initial contact with- 
out participating in investigations or 
negotiations. The Australian Chambers 
of Commerce and Manufactures have 
been appointed Field Counsellors, which 
involves distributing information in 
Australia regarding investment pro- 
posals from U.S. concerns, and collect- 
ing Australian investment proposals 
for distribution in U.S.A. There is no 
charge for the service, the work being 
carried out voluntarily by the Field 
Counsellors on the one hand, and the 
United States Government on the other. 
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Official Report 


The Australasian 


Institute of Cost Accountants 


General Council Meeting 


HE Annual Meeting of General 

Council was held in Melbourne 
from 30 May to 1 June, 1955, when 
there was a full representation of all 
Divisions. Representatives present 
were :— 


Mr. C. B. Villiers, President; Mr. 
J. N. Keynes, Vice-President (S.A.) ; 
Mr. B. W. B. Ruffels, Treasurer (Vic.) ; 
Messrs. J. E. Morten, A. F. J. Suther- 
land and A. H. Blamey (Vic.); L. M. 
Levy, H. L. Sainsbury and R. F. Jar- 
man (N.S.W.); W. H. Duirs (W.A.); 
and R. B. Loxton (Qld.). Past Presi- 
dents of the Institute who also at- 
tended were Messrs. M. V. Anderson, 
J. R. McKenzie, and A. O. Sorenson, 
= Victoria; and C. Viertel of Queens- 
and. 


The President, Mr. C. B. Villiers, 
in opening the meeting and welcoming 
visiting delegates, expressed his pleas- 
ure that the Lord Mayor of Melbourne, 
Cr. F. Selleck, would give a reception 
to members of the Institute on the 
opening day of this most important 
General Council Meeting. 


Major decisions, reported for the in- 
formation of members, were as follow. 


Proposed Affiliation with Australian 
Society of Accountants 


Last year members were notified in 
these pages that discussions were tak- 
ing place for the purpose of examining 
how the Institute and the Society 
might, with advantage to all concerned, 
become more closely affiliated. These 
discussions continued through the year 
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and the Institute entered into an agree. 
ment with the Society that a proposal 
for such an affiliation would be placed 
before members of the Institute prior 
to 31 December, 1955. Throughout 
the year, your General Council has 
been in close touch with the sub 
committee delegated to deal with this 
matter and at the General Council 
meeting the procedure to be followed 
for placing all facts before members 
was decided upon. The proposal re 
quires certain amendments to Articles 
of Association, and General Counei! 
has taken the opportunity of revising 
the whole of the Articles of Associa- 
tion which are now some thirty years 
old. 


Members of the Institute will receive 
the following :— 


1. Copy of the Indenture between The 
Australasian Institute of Cost Accoun- 
tants and the Australian Society of 
Accountants dated 14 April, 1955. 


2.Copy of proposed revised Article 
of Association. 


3.Statement of main alterations in 
Articles of Association. 


4. Case “for and against” the affiliation 
proposal. 


5. A recommendation from the General 
Council of the Institute. 


6. Notice of meeting and form of proxy. 


Members will be given an opportul- 
ity to discuss the proposal, before the 
date of the extraordinary general 
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GENERAL COUNCIL MEETING — Continued 


meeting to be held in Melbourne, at 
Divisional meetings which well be held 
in the capital cities of each Division. 

Members of the Institute will realise 
that in this proposal lies the future of 
their Institute and it also calls for the 
major decision which they have been 
asked to make in the course of their 
membership. General Council asks 
every member to take a particular in- 
terest and, if at all possible, ensure at- 
tendance at the Divisional meeting be- 
fore casting any vote. Subject to the 
time required for a _ considerable 
amount of printing to be carried out, 
it is anticipated that Divisional meet- 
ings will be held late in September, 
1955, and the extraordinary general 
meeting in Melbourne before the end 
of October, 1955. 


Institute Representatives Overseas 


It was decided to arrange the per- 
manent appointment of a representa- 
tive in Singapore, and to explore the 
possibility of other such appointments 
in large overseas cities, in countries 
where candidates are applying for ad- 
mission to the Institute‘s examinations. 


Consulting Cost Accountants 

Numerous requests have been re- 
ceived for names of persons qualified 
as cost accountants for consultant 
work. General Council has authorised 
Divisions to prepare state lists of mem- 
bers, who request that they be so in- 
cluded, showing the name, designating 
letters, and the address of the mem- 
ber. Such lists are to be available 
from State Registrars. 


Registered Students 

This scheme has proved such a suc- 
cess, particularly in our smaller Divi- 
sions, that General Council approved 
of plans for considerably expanding 
the benefits at present offered to regis- 


tered students. Full details are avail- | 


able from State Registrars. 


‘Terminology of Cost Accountancy” 
The Standing Committee on Ter- 
Minology, appointed to review the 
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initial publication on this subject, con- 
sidered a number of contributions and 
suggestions. General Council has not 
approved of any alterations to date, 
and the South Australian Division has 
been appointed to keep this work under 
review. 


Revised Syllabus of Examinations 


The revised syllabus will come into 
operation as from the examinations to 
be held in March, 1956. A previous 
decision to break the examinations into 
two parts—Part 1 and Part 2—has 
been waived. There will be five 
separate papers, each carrying an in- 
dividual pass, and candidates will be 
permitted to sit for papers in any 
order as they select. Candidates will 
also be permitted to take a slide rule 
into the examination room. Full de- 
tails may be obtained from State Regis- 
trars. 


“The Cost Bulletin” 


Volume 2, Nos. 12 to 15, saw four more 
excellent and varied works presented 
to members in 1954. General Council 
has decided to continue the quarterly 
issues in 1955, and to repeat the Cost 
Bulletin prize scheme, of £50 for the 
outstanding article submitted for pub- 
lication during the year, and three 
prizes of £10 each for the most prac- 
tical modern short articles of 1,500 
words on cost practice in specific in- 
dustries. Contributions will be paid 
for at the rate of 10/6 per page. 


The Australian Accountant 


Mr. J. E. Morten was reappointed 
as the Institute’s representative on the 
Board of Directors of Accountants 
Publishing Co. Ltd., and a special re- 
cord was made of the thanks of the 
Institute for the work done on its be- 
half by the Company and its Board of 
Directors. Mr. A. H. Blamey of Vic- 
toria is Editor, Cost Accounting Sec- 
tion, of this, our official] journal. 


Honorary Membership 


The Institute’s highest distinction, 
which is conferred only in recognition 
of outstanding service to the Institute 
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GENERAL COUNCIL MEETING — Continued 


and the profession, was conferred upon 
Professor Sir Alexander Fitzgerald, 
O.B.E., B.Com., F.C.A.A., who for 
many years has done so much for the 
Institute in the fields of examinations, 
lectures and as Editor of The Aus- 
tralian Accountant. 


The Late G. L. Murray 


Proceedings of the meetings were 
sadly tinged with thoughts of a beloved 
colleague, Mr. George L. Murray, one 
of our Honorary Members and a foun- 
der of the Institute, who died at sea at 
the commencement of a world trip 
prior to his retirement from active 
business pursuits. 


Outside the Meeting Room 


The highlight of the conference was 
the reception by the Lord Mayor of 
Melbourne, Councillor Frank Selleck, 
who favoured members with an excel- 
lent address in which he outlined the 


civic aspect of administration needs 
for the 1956 Olympiad. Member; 
were most interested to learn that the 
Melbourne City Council had called ip 
one of our bigger consulting cost ae. 
countants for an investigation and ad. 
vice on the installation of cost account. 
ing in the undertakings handled by the 
City of Melbourne. 


A dinner, theatre party and supper, 
as guests of the Victorian Divisiona] 
Council, were thoroughly enjoyed by 
all. At the General Council luncheon 
on the final day, visiting delegates 
warmly expressed their appreciation of 
the hospitality extended and arrange. 
ments made by the Victorian Division, 


New Office-Bearers 


At the conclusion of the Meeting all 
office-bearers were re-elected for 1955- 
56 :— 

President, Mr. C. B. Villiers, F.C.A.A. 
(Vic.); Vice-President, Mr. J. N. 
Keynes, F.C.A.A. (S.A.); Treasurer, 
Mr. B. W. B. Ruffels, F.C.A.A. (Vic.). 





Obituary 


Otto Roderick McDonald, A.A.S.A. 


All members of the Society, and especially those 
who were members of the former Commonwealth 
Institute of Accountants, will have learned with 
deep regret of the death of Mr. O. R. McDonald. 

Mr. McDonald was editor from 1924 to 1936 of 
The Commonwealth Journal of Accountancy, pre- 
decessor of this journal. For many years he acted 
as Assistant Editor and Students’ Editor of this 
journal. He was clerk to the Board of Examiners 
from 1923 and a member of the Board from 1947, 
until ill-health forced him to retire in 1953. He 
will be remembered not only for the part he played 
in the activities of the Commonwealth Institute; 
all who knew him will recall his kindness, his happy 
turn of phrase, and his quiet humour. 
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News and Notes 


Australian Society of Accountants 


Queen’s Birthday Honours List 


The President and members of the General 
Council wish to convey their warmest con- 

tulations to the following members of the 

iety, whose services to the community have 
been recognised by honours recently announced 
in the Queen’s Birthday Honours List. 


Major-General Sir Jack Stevens, F.A.S.A., 
Chairman of the Australian Atomic Energy 
Commission, has been created a Knight Com- 
mander of the Order of the British Empire. 


Mr. J. A. L. Gunn, F.A.S.A., leading autho- 
rity on taxation, who has frequently been 
called in as an adviser to the Commonwealth 
Government, has been created a Commander 
of the Order of the British Empire. 


Messrs. R. F. Patterson, A.A.S.A., of the 
Commonwealth Department of Supply, and 
H. L. Port, A.A.S.A., Assistant Secretary of 
the Department of Defence, have been made 
Members of the Order of the British Empire; 
and Mr. J. W. R. Hughes, A.A.S.A., Deputy 
Commissioner of Taxation for the State of 
New South Wales, has been awarded the 
Imperial Service Order. 


VICTORIAN DIVISION 


June Luncheon 


The June luncheon was addressed by Profes- 
sor Sir Alexander Fitzgerald, O.B.E., B.Com., 
F.A.S.A., who spoke on Research in Account- 
ing. .Sir Alexander said it was clear that 
members of the Society were interested in 
research. This was indicated by the support 
that had been given by members of the Vic- 
torian Division towards the establishment of 
the Chair of Accounting in the University of 
Melbourne, which was primarily a research 
chair; by the recent appointment of a research 
officer in the Society; and by the annual re- 
search lectures endowed by the Society in 
the universities. On the other hand, he said, 
there existed in Australia an element of dis- 
trust of the theorist and the academic. This 
Was the sign of an immature community, and 
was an attitude that had been apparent also 
in the United States some fifty years ago. As 
the community matured so this attitude would 
disappear. 


Sir Alexander said that no practice was 
sound unless it was base on sound theory. 
Collection of data about what is done in prac- 
ce was an important part of research, but 
Inquiry should go much deeper than that. The 
development of knowledge was a slow process, 
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but it would be much slower unless it began 
with a thorough examination of concepts. 


Finally he emphasised the need for co- 
operation, and for co-ordination of the 
research work in accounting done by the 
universities and the Society’s research com- 
mittees. Professor Sir Alexander Fitzgerald 
was suitably thanked by Mr. V. L. Gole, the 
State President. 


Professor W. J. Vatter 


During the month Divisional Council gave 
a reception to Professor Vatter at the offices 
of the Society. Professor Vatter, a recognised 
authority on management accounting, is Pro- 
fessor of Accounting in the University of 
Chicago and will be in Australia for some 
months as Fulbright Visiting Professor in the 
Faculty of Economics and Commerce, Univer- 
sity of Melbourne. 


Members who heard Professor Vatter lecture 
on Budgeting and Managerial Control in the 
United States at the public lecture in the 
University of Melbourne will be pleased to 
know that the Division hopes to arrange for 
Professor Vatter to give a series of lectures 
to members later in the year. 


Incentives as an Aid to Administrative 

Efficiency 

As mentioned in the June issue, a series of 
three lectures has been arranged in order to 
help members understand this subject. A cir- 
cular will shortly be sent to all members 
giving full details. 

Lecture No. 1 to be held on 1 August, 1955, 
will be an outline of general principles by Mr. 
M. Kangan, Controller, Personnel Practice 
Section, Department of Labour and National 
Service. Lecture No. 2 to be held on 4 August, 
1955, will deal with incentives for supervisory 
and clerical personnel, and the speaker will 
be Mr. F. L. Fitzpatrick, General Manager 
of Rocla Pipes Ltd. Lecture No. 3 to be held 
on 9 August, 1955, will deal with the account- 
ing and control problems involved. The 
speaker will be Mr. W. Meadley, of W. D. Scott 
& Co. The lectures will be held at 6.0 p.m. in 
Nicholas Hall, Lonsdale Street, Melbourne. 
The importance of the subject and the excel- 
lence of the speakers will ensure that members 
who attend will enjoy a profitable evening. 


Family Circle Discussions 


The June meeting of the group heard a 
very instructive address given by Mr. L. 
Butler, Secretary of G. J. Coles & Coy. Ltd., 
on the subject of Chain Store Accounting. 
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NEWS AND NOTES — Continued 


Mr. Butler dealt very comprehensively with 
the peg strip system of accounting used by 
his company. embers had before them the 
actual forms used, and the speaker was 
accompanied by seven of his senior executives 
who answered questions during the discussion 
period. 

The Division has been extremely fortunate 
during the half year in securing such a dis- 
tinguished group of speakers, and has plans 
for the remainder of the year which should 
ensure to all members who attend an instruc- 
tive series of meetings. The subject for July 
is Direct Costing and the speaker will be Mr. 
G. H. Peterson, of W. D. Scott & Co. Other 
subjects planned for the year are Credit, 
Take Overs, Conduct of Meetings, Government 
Accounting, Installation of Standard Cost 
Systems, and the Companies Act and Holding 
Companies. 

een} of the group will be held at 5.45 
p.m. at Kelvin Hall, Collins Place, on the 
second Wednesday of each month. By writing 
to the State Registrar members will ensure 
that they receive full details of each meeting. 


State Elections 

The Division has pleasure in congratulating 
Messrs. R. A. Clarey, A.A.S.A., and H. R: 
Petty, F.A.S.A., on their recent success in 
the elections for the Legislative Assembly 
of Victoria. Mr. A. G. Warner, M.L.C., 
F.A.S.A., and Mr. Petty are members of the 
new Victorian Cabinet. 


Wartime Service by Accountants 


With the recent decision of General Coun- 
cil to confer the distinction of Life Member- 
ship upon several members (vide the an- 
nouncement which appeared on p. 274 of the 
June issue of this journal) it may now be 
disclosed that one of those so honoured, Mr. 
J. Wallace Ross, F.A.S.A., at present Hono- 
rary Treasurer of the Victorian Divisional 
Council, was the unnamed member referred 
to in the article which appeared on pp. 94-96 
of our March, 1951, issue. It will be remem- 
bered that reference was there made to a 
member who initiated the communication to 
the then Prime Minister, which led to the 
appointment of Accountants’ Advisory Panels 
for the Departments of Army and Supply and 
Development, the election of officers for the 
Australian Army Pay Corps, and the estab- 
lishment in each State of the Register of 
Accountants which opened the way for ac- 
countants to serve in many phases of the war 
effort during World War II. 

Though Mr. Ross only participated to a 
limited extent in the activities which grew 
from his suggestions, because he was called 
to full-time military duty on the outbreak of 
war, it is not oe ay? that the honour 
recently conferred by the Society upon him 
should have been conferred in part in recog- 
— of the action which he initiated in 
1938. 

It is not without interest also to note that 
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an army associate of Mr. Ross the 
early years of World War II is the ney 
General President of the Society (Mr. G. B 
Fitzgerald) upon whom General Council has 
also conferred the distinction of Life Mem. 
bership for his services to the Society. 


Accounting Research 

The Division has set up two panels, one 
with Mr. R. E. C. Maskell as convenor t 
study Accounting for Hire Purchase Trans- 
actions, and the other with Mr. A. G. Whit- 
lam as convenor to study Distribution Costs, 
These panels will undertake research on these 
topics with the object of producing statements 
on recommended accounting practice, as part 
of the Society’s overall plan of accounting 
research. 


The Boy Scouts’ Association 

The General Secretary of the Boy Scouts’ 
Association has asked that publicity be given 
to the need for expert help in connexion with 
the accounts of most Scout Groups, and if any 
member is prepared to volunteer his services 
he should telephone or write to the State 
Registrar. 


Personal 

Messrs. J. V. M. Wood & Co., Chartered 
Accountants (Aust.), announce that on 1 June, 
1955, their office was removed to fifth floor, 
Leighton House, 346 Little Collins Street, 
Melbourne. Their telephone num 
(MY 1024, MY 1025) remain unaltered. 


NEW SOUTH WALES DIVISION 


Complimentary Dinner 

The retiring members of the Divisional 
Council were given a yyy dinner 
at the American National Club on Monday, 30 
May. The State President, Mr. E. A. Cupit, 
presided, and tribute was paid to the valt- 
able contribution made to the profession by 
the retiring members of the Council during 
the formative years of the Society. 


Accountants and Secretaries’ Guild of St. 

Vincent de Paul 

Approximately 150 members of the Accoun- 
tants and Secretaries’ Guild of St. Vincent de 
Paul attended their annual Communion at St. 
Mary’s Cathedral on Sunday, 29 May. His 
Eminence Cardinal Gilroy celebrated the 
Mass and presided at the Communion break- 
fast at Cusa House. 

Guests included Messrs. J. M. Greenwood 
(Institute of Chartered Accountants in Aus 
tralia), W. G. Middleton (Australian — 
of Accountants), W. J. Campbell (State A 
tor-General and Chairman of the Public 
Accountants’ Registration Board), J. L. Burke 
(Chairman of the Taxation Board of Review), 
F. C. Bock (Member of the Board of Review), 
and Professor Patrick Moran (Aus 
National University). 

Representatives were also present from the 
teaching orders of Brothers and from other 
Catholic guilds. 
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NEWS AND NOTES — Continued 


Members’ Luncheon 


M. Antoine Blain, Secretary of the French 
Rugby League Association and Manager of 
the Rugby team touring Australia, was the 

t speaker at the members’ luncheon on 
Wednesday, 8 June. Three hundred and sixty 
members and guests attended. M. Blain 
spoke of the progress made by the Rugby 

e Association prior to World War II, 
and the developments since it was revived in 
1945. He also made reference to the contribu- 
tion that international sporting fixtures can 
make to world peace. 

A vote of thanks to M. Blain, and to Mr. 
R. T. Gellel, A.A.S.A. (Prov.), who assisted 
as interpreter, was moved by Mr. W. G. Mid- 
deton and carried with ocginenation: 


Technical and Post-Graduate Activities. 


In February last, metropolitan members 
were asked to inform the State Registrar 
whether they were interested in taking part 
in various technical and post-graduate activi- 
ties of the Division. The replies received have 
enabled the Council to begin arrangements 
for several series of lectures to be held during 
the next six to eight months. Further in- 
formation will be sent to members who com- 

the pink form headed Technical and 
Post-Graduate Activities. Any member who 
did not reply to the circular, and who wishes 
to receive particulars of the lecture courses, 
coed write to the State Registrar imme- 
ately. 


Personal 


Messrs. Davidson and Mein have moved their 
ofice from 133 Pitt Street, Sydney, to fifth 
floor, 337 George Street, Sydney. Their new 
telephone numbers are BX 2843 and BX 1644. 

Mr. T. B. Crimmins, F.A.S.A., has disposed 
of his practice at Bowral and has commenced 
practice at 91 Phillip Street, Sydney. 

_ Mr. A. V. Tinson, A.A.S.A., is now practis- 
ing at Suite 12, Walkley Chambers, 14 West 
Parade, West Ryde. 


QUEENSLAND DIVISION 


Members’ Luncheon 


The June luncheon was held at the Maple 
lounge, Brisbane, on Wednesday, 8 June, 
when members, heard an address by Mr. C. 
Faragher, Deputy Director of Posts and Tele- 
graphs in Queensland. Mr. Faragher spoke of 

developments in postal, telephonic, and 
telegraphic communications in recent years, 
and referred particularly to the present 
method of trunk line communication with the 
aid of radio telephony. 

Members gained a clear insight into the 
magnitude of 1 the undertakings of the Postal 

ent from the interesting statistics 
given by Mr. Faragher. He referred also to 
the extra services rendered by his depart- 
ment which carries out many duties for other 
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Commonwealth and State departments includ- 
ing the distribution of income tax forms, the 
sale of taxation stamps, Commonwealth Sav- 
ings Bank services and duty stamp sales. 

A vote of thanks for this interesting address 
was moved by Mr. L. K. Adams. 


Educational Group 


The August activity of this Group will be 
held on 10 August, when a symposium will be 
staged to study the subject of Internal Audit- 
ing. Points of view of the practising accoun- 
tant, the commercial accountant and the 
director will be dealt with by selected speakers, 
following which there will be a general dis- 
cussion. The Group will meet at the Brisbane 
Chamber of Commerce at 7.30 p.m. 


Accountants and Secretaries Educational 

Society 

Members are reminded of the visit that has 
been arranged on 17 August to the Queensland 
Woollen Mills and the Ipswich railway work- 
shops. Those desiring to take part in the 
inspection of these undertakings are asked to 
let the Secretary of the Educational Society 
know a few days in advance. 


Townsville Branch 


A group of members spent an enjoyable 
evening inspecting the new power station of 
the Townsville Regional Electricity Board, 
when its operation and general activity were 
clearly explained by Mr. J. St. John. 

The Branch Council has arranged a series 
of addresses during the remainder of the year 
for members of the Branch. These will cover 
the subjects of Banking, Insurance, Account- 
ing in the Regional Electricity Board’s Office, 
Aspects of Taxation, and Local Govern- 
ment. Members will be given details of eaeh 
activity when arrangements have been com- 
pleted. 


Toowoomba Branch 

The last meeting of members of this Branch 
was held on Friday, 10 June, when members 
listened with interest to an address by Mr. 
D. S. Scott, of Messrs. W. D. Scott & Co., on 
the subject, Office Work Simplification. His 
address was followed by an informative film 
entitled Strictly White Collar. A general dis- 
cussion followed, and proved of much benefit 
to members. 

Provisional dates for future meetings are 
being determined, and members will receive 
details of these in due course. 


Library 
The following books have been added to the 
library in Brisbane: 
Gillespie, C.: Accounting systems (1954). 
American Institute of Accountants: Changing 
concepts of business income (1952). 
Kohler, E. L.: A dictionary for accountants 
(1953). 
American Institute of Accountants: Account- 
ing terminology bulletins: review and 
résumé (1953). 
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A. C. Littleton: 
theory (1953). 
Foster, J. R. and Rodey, B. S.: Public utility 
accounting (1954). 

Heckert, J. B. and Miner, R. B.: Distribution 
costs, 2nd ed. (1953). 

Gillespie, C.: Accounting procedure for stan- 
dard costs, rev. ed. (1952). 

Cadmus, B. and Child, A. J. E.: Internal con- 
trol against fraud and waste (1953). 

Lamperti, F. A. and Thurston, J. B.: Internal 
auditing for management (19538). 

Heckert, J. B. and Willson, J. D.: How to 
made a procedure manual, 2nd ed. (1953). 
Mills, F. W.: Public speaking and chairman- 

ship, 2nd ed. (1955). 


Structure of accounting 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN DIVISION 


Lectures 

On 15 July, members of the Divisional Coun- 
cil visited Port Pirie Branch to be present at 
a lecture delivered by Professor P. H. Karmel, 
Ph.D. Professor Karmel’s address on Wages 
and the Economic Policy was attended by 
members and students of the Branch, execu- 
tives of Broken Hill Associated Smelters Pty. 
Ltd. and the President and Vice-President of 
the Australasian Institute of Cost Accoun- 
tants. 

On 19 July, the State President, Mr. L.-A. 
Braddock, addressed a meeting of members of 
the Division at Stow Hall on Matters affect- 
ing the Accountancy Profession in the United 
Kingdom. 


Winter Series of Lectures 

By the time this edition goes to press, mem- 
bers will have received a copy of the pro- 
gramme of the winter series of lectures 
which it is hoped will be well attended. 


Annual Taxation Summary 

Information has been received that a pub- 
lication called The Taxpayer—Annual Tazxa- 
tion Summary, published each year by the 
Taxpayers’ Association of Victoria, will be 
available in July. This publication may be 
of interest to members, and any member wish- 
ing to obtain a copy is requested to notify the 
State Registrar as soon as possible, so that 
sufficient copies can be ordered. The price of 
the publication is 3/6. 


Library 
The following publications have recently 

been added to the Adelaide Library:— 

Gillespie: Accounting systems. 

American Institute of Accountants: Changing 
concepts of business income. 

E. L. Kohler: A dictionary for accountants. 

American Institute of Accountants: Account- 
ing terminology bulletins: review and 
résumé. 

A. C. Littleton: 


Structure of accounting 
theory. 
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J. R. Foster and B. S. Rodey: Public Utility 
accounting. 

J. B. Heckert and R. B. Miner: Distribution 
costs. 

C. Gillespie: Accounting procedure for stap- 
dard costs. 

V. Z. Brink and B. Cadmus: Internal auditj 
in industry; Internal control against fray 
and waste. 

F. A. Lamperti and J. B. Thurston: Internal 
auditing for management. 

J. Ma Heckert and J. D. Willson: Controller. 
ship. 

H. J. Ross: How to make a procedure manual, 

F. bm Mills: Public speaking and chairman- 
ship. 


Personal 

Mr. Leo K. Luestner, A.A.S.A., has acquired 
the practice of Mr. H. W. Hall, F.A.SA. 
The practice will now be carried on under 
the name of Leo K. Luestner at Bank of 
New South Wales Chambers, 12 King William 
Street, Adelaide. 

Mr. R. F. Phillips, A.A.S.A., a member of 
the Stock Exchange of Adelaide Limited, has 
entered into partnership with Messrs. R. €. 
Hunter and R. L. Tonkin of the firm of 
Fotheringham, Newland and Hunter, Share 
brokers, whose business will be carried on at 
the present address, Brookman Building, 35 
Grenfell Street, Adelaide, under the same 
style. t 

Mr. H. G. Rosevear, A.A.S.A., has been 
appointed Comptroller, South Australian Rail- 
ways. 


Obituary 

It is with regret that we record the deaths 
of the following members: 

John Stanley Kentish 

Arthur Edward Lavers 

George Valentine Gladstone Malone 

John Hardy Mullins. 


TASMANIAN DIVISION 


Luncheon Meeting 

A luncheon gathering was held at “The 
Continental” on Wednesday, 22 June, when 
seventy members and students attended to 
hear an address by Brigadier A. D. Molloy, 
Commander, Tasmanian Command. 

Brigadier Molloy recently spent five years 
in America and Canada on a military mission, 
and his subject, Impressions of the North 
American Continent, touched on many aspects 
of the people and their living conditions, and 
on the friendly relations that exist between 
our two countries. With the aid of a number 
of coloured projections he concluded a most 
gamma talk which was fully appreciated 

y all. 

Members of the Council are very pleased 
with the interest being shown in these lunch 
hour talks and feel that such functions are 
helping to bring members together. 
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NEWS AND NOTES — Continued 


Determination by Accountants’ Wages Board 

The increase in marginal rates granted by 
the Accountants’ W. Board marks a fur- 
ther recognition of the status of a qualified 


person. 


This latest increase means that a qualified 
man having three years’ qualified experience 
at the age of thirty, working in a public 
accountant’s office, will receive a minimum 
salary of £1,190 per annum, including £260 
in recognition of his qualification. 


Australian Accountants Students’ Society 


VICTORIAN DIVISION 


Annual Meeting 


On Monday, 6 June, 1955, forty-eight mem- 
bers and visitors, including Messrs. V. L. 
Gole, President of the Victorian Division of 
the Australian Society of Accountants, E. 
Cohen and R. Harper, President and Vice- 
President of the Victorian Institute of Credit- 
men, and members of that Institute, were 
present at the Second Annual General Meet- 
ing of the Society. 


pee the reception and adoption of 
the Annual Report and Financial Statements 
an election was held to fill the eleven vacan- 
cies on the Council. As a result of this ballot 
the following were elected: Miss E. G. Mc- 
Pherson and Messrs. D. N. Bingley, J. E. 
Carrick, C. E. Copp, E. L. Ethell, R. J. Glover, 
J. E. Hyland, D. N. James, E. V. Legg, B. 
Sorokin and P. M. Wood. 


At a subsequent Council meeting the fol- 
lowing appointments were made: President, 
Mr. P. M. Wood; Honorary Secretary, Mr. 
E. L. Ethell; and Assistant Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mr. J. A. K. Wicks. The appoint- 
ment of a Vice-President was deferred until 
the July Council Meeting. 


After the conclusion of the formal business 
of the evening a Mock Creditors’ Meeting was 
conducted by Mr. L. C. Voumard, B.A., LL.B., 
assisted by Mr. R. Bayne and Mr. D. Dobbie. 
This proved to be a most interesting and 
informative meeting which was thoroughly 
enjoyed by all present. The Council desires 
to record its thanks to Messrs. Voumard, 
Bayne and Dobbie for their assistance in 
arranging and presenting this meeting. 


August Meetings 

Following the success of the recent series 
of lectures, the Council has arranged for 
Mr. J. S. Egan, B.A., B.Ed., to present a 


Australasian Institute 


GENERAL COUNCIL 


The Annual Conference of General Council 
was held in Melbourne on 30 and 31 May 
and 1 June, 1955. Divisional representatives 
attended from all States. The meeting, which 
Was very successful, is reported in full else- 
where in this issue. 
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series on Company Law and Accounts on 1, 4 
and 8 August, 1955, at the General Meeting 
Room, Chamber of Manufactures, 312 Flinders 
Street, Melbourne. Meetings will commence 
at 6.30 p.m. on each evening. Further details 
will be given by circular. 

e 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN DIVISION 


Office-Bearers. 

At a meeting of the Committee held on 30 
May, nominations were called for officers for 
the ensuing year. Mr. B. A. Howie was 
elected President, Mr. H. E. Y. Bell Vice- 
President, Mr. K. S. Ling Treasurer, and Mr. 
W. B. Wreford Secretary. 

Activities 

On Monday, 27 June, members were shown 
a series of films by courtesy of the Public 
Relations Officer of the General Post Office, 
Mr. S. B. Jeffery. 

The Committee has arranged a lecture at 
the “Advertiser” Lecture Room on 20 July, 
at 8 p.m., when Mr. L. A. Braddock, F.A.S.A., 
State President of the Australian Society of 
Accountants, who has recently returned from 
a trip overseas, will give a talk on Current 
Changes in Accounting. Lectures are also 
being arranged on Final Accounting and Mer- 
cantile Law in August and September, and 
circulars will be sent to all members for these 
lectures. 


Exan.inations 

We extend our congratulations to the fol- 
lowing members of the Students’ Society who 
completed their examinations at the April/ 
May, 1955, series: Messrs. C. R. Bainger, 
J. F. Dewar, R. G. Guthrie, B. A. Howie, 
R. F. H. Jarvis, G. B. Johnson, M. V. Martin, 
C. G. Mathason, K. H. F. Moll and A. M. 
Porter. 


of Cost Accountants 


Annual General Meeting 


The Annual General Meeting of the Insti- 
tute was held in Melbourne on Tuesday, 31 
May, 1955. The President, Mr. C. B. Villiers, 
was in the chair, and business was formal. 
The report and accounts of the Institute for 
1954 were received and adopted. The report 
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revealed an increase in membership of ninety- 
two for the year, and listed a splendid series 
of activities in all Divisions. e accounts 
for the year showed a surplus of £66. The 
retiring auditor, Mr. R. R. Crozier, A.C.A.A. 
(Prov.), of Melbourne, was re-elected. 

At the conclusion of the formal business, 

e members of General Council were enter- 
tained at a very enjoyable social evening by 
the Victorian Division. 


Obituary 

Members of the Institute learned with regret 
of the death in June of Mr. H. S. Kilfoyle, 
of Victoria. Mr. Kilfoyle was Australian 
President in the years 1933-34, and during 
many years of service to the Institute has 
occupied a number of offices, including*that of 
Victorian President in 1942. In 1954 General 
Council granted Mr. Kilfoyle honorary mem- 
bership in recognition of his outstanding ser- 
vices to the profession. He was instrumental, 
as Chief Accountant, in installing in the State 
Electricity Commission a cost system of out- 
standing merit. 


VICTORIAN DIVISION 


Activities Brochure 

Members will shortly be receiving an activi- 
ties brochure in which an interesting series 
of functions for 1955-56 is listed, including 
film nights, special lectures, factory visits, 
and machine accounting demonstrations. Mem- 
bers are again urged to use the reply slip 


to indicate those functions in which they are 
particularly interested, as the Council. has 
decided for administrative reasons that ip. 
vitations can only be sent to those who indi- 
cate their interest in this manner. 

It will be noted that the popular Christmas 
luncheon will again be repeated, and that 
facilities will be provid for discussion 
groups and for the popular public speaker,’ 
group. The first function will be a film night 
in August, details of which will shortly be 
sent to those responding. 


Social Evening 

In connexion with the annual meeting of 
the Institute, and the visit of General Council 
to Victoria, members took the opportunity of 
entertaining the visiting delegates at a very 
successful Smoke Night on 31 May. Repre- 
sentatives from kindred institutes were pre 
sent, and enjoyed a splendid programme. 

The Victorian President, Mr. A. F. J. 
Sutherland, presided at the social evening, and 
the Vice-President, Mr. H. F. Fox, extended 
a warm welcome to the Institute’s visitors 
including our own interstate members. Pro- 
fessor Sir Alexander Fitzgerald, F.C.A.A., who 
responded for the guests, spoke of his |] 
membership with the Institute, and expre 
his appreciation to the accountancy profes- 
sion for providing the necessary funds for 
the establishment of the Chair of Accounting 
at the Melbourne University, of which he is 
the first incumbent. He made a plea for 
greater co-operation with the University, and 
expressed his pleasure at being present at 
the social evening. 





End Pages 


Angus lancail 


Your Seal Is Doomed 


The following comments have been 
received from readers:— 


From Mr. G. N. Higgs:— 


The official list requirements of the Sydney 
Stock Exchange provide as follows:— 

“(C) (v) Certificates shall be impressed 
with an embossed or engraved Seal of the 
Company ;” 

I have always been under the impression 
that this requirement would prevent the use 
of a rubber stamp and in practice, I believe, 
the Exchange would insist on the lump of iron 
you refer to. 


From Mr. M. Maas:— 
The interesting article by Angus Lancaster, 
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entitled “Your Seal is Doomed,” in End Pages, 
April, 1955, brought back memories of the 
time shortly after my arrival in this country, 
when I was hurriedly trying to obtain some 
notion of the local law relating to accounts. 
One of the thirgs I did not fully appreciate 
at first, was the importance of the Seal. Dur 
ing my previous accountancy experience 
Holland and Java I had never encountered 
such a mystic thing as a Seal for the simple 
reason that, in Dutch law, it does not exist. 


It may be that the French are to be blamed 
for this absence of seals in Dutch law. ! 
have no books available to me at present deal- 
ing with Dutch legislation prior to the occupa 
tion of Holland by the French in the 
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of the nineteenth century. I do not 
inow, therefore, whether or not seals were 
required or recognised by law in those days. 
But the French brought with them their 
freshly compiled Codes, in which there was 
no room for the past and Holland received its 
badly needed law reform free of charge. 


In Holland people go to a notary public 
when they wish to be bound by a gratuitous 
promise. This visit to the notary is essential 
because Dutch law, like the Common Law, 
appears rather to doubt the spirit of “good 
il towards men” which is so evident in a 
gratuitous promise, and bluntly refuses to 
recognise such a promise unless the promiser 
is prepared to make a further sacrifice in the 
form of payment of the notary’s memo of fees. 
A gratuitous promise, in order to be valid, 
must be sg orig by an Authentic Deed. An 
Authentic Deed is defined by Article 1905 of 
the Dutch Civil Code as a deed, in the legal 
form, executed by, or in the presence of, 
leally authorised public officers, e.g., a notary 
public. Article 1905 is an almost literal trans- 
lation of Article 1317 of the French Code 
Civil, which reads: “L’acte authentique est 
celui qui a été recu par officiers publics ayant 
le droit d’instrumenter dans le lieu ow |’acte 
a &é rédigé, et avec les solemnités requises.” 
It is interesting to note that the definition in 
the Dutch Code is wider than that in the 
French Code, in that the former includes, 
apart from deeds executed “in the presence of” 
public officers, deeds executed “by” duly autho- 
tised public officers. The mere addition of the 
word “by” effects an important extension of 
the Dutch Law of Evidence as compared with 
that of France. 


Dutch law also requires execution of a Deed 
in other instances, the most important of 
which is, perhaps, the formation of a com- 
pany. As in the case of a gratuitous promise, 
the Deed of formation of a company is an 
asential condition for the existence of the 
company. Without a deed, a company cannot 
ad does not exist. It is said that the deed 
in these instances is solemnitatis causa. Deeds 


may, however, be executed for an entirely dif- 
ferent purpose, namely for purposes 
evidence (probationis causa). A partnership, 
for instance, may well exist without a part- 
nership deed. But if the partners so desire, 
ad may be drawn up for the purpose of 
evidencing (though not necessarily conclu- 
sively) the terms of the partnership agree- 
ment. 

In the instances mentioned above, the 
absence of a Seal does not save a great deal 
of time and money. But in the case of com- 
panies there is a considerable saving in direc- 
tors’ fees since, as there is no Common Seal, 
there is no necessity for board meetings to 
approve of its affixion. For the same reason 
the minute book of meetings of directors can 
be kept within reasonable dimensions. Con- 
tracts are made on behalf of a Dutch company 
in much the same way as those which, under 
section 348 of the New South Wales Com- 
panies Act, 1936, are not required to be made 
under the Common Seal. In cases where the 
Dutch law requires that a certain transaction 
be supported by an authentic deed, the deed 
is executed on behalf of the company by a 
duly authorised officer of the company in the 
presence of a notary public, in the same man- 
ner as a deed executed by an individual. 


The recent New Zealand case of Commis- 
sioner of Inland Revenue v. N. V. Philips 
Gloeilampenfabrieken (1954), 6 A.I.T.R. 59 
and 158, threatened to cloud the happy “un- 
sealed” position of Dutch companies engaged 
in international trade. Referring to a con- 
tract between V. Philips Gloeilampen- 
fabrieken (Holland) (not executed under 
seal) and Philips Electrical Industries of 
New Zealand Limited (executed under seal), 
Barrowclough, C.J. said at p. 62: “There was 
some argument and some evidence of Dutch 
law on the question as to whether the above- 
quoted document was or was not a deed.” 
However, all is well again since the New 
Zealand Court found it “unnecessary to deter- 
mine that question”. 

In spite of the foregoing, there are some 
fine specimens of Seals in “Artis,” Amster- 
dam’s famous zoological garden. 


A Plea for Purer Speech 


Crude and ungentle reader, if such 
there be, I beg of you to cease from 
wthing. The half dozen or so words 
that you repeat hour by hour have 
wrought in me and other gentle read- 
tts the weariness, the fever and the 

We sit and hear each other 
groan. I would that you might cure 
this poverty of language by occasion- 

scanning your dictionary where 
Many a gem of purest ray serene 
awaits your service and your pleasure. 
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One of these gems is SWINK. It 
cemes from the Old English and 
means to labour and to toil. And so 
we derive swinked, meaning weary 
with toil; overworked. John Milton 
so used the word when he wrote: 
“What time . . . the swink’t hedger 
at his supper sate”. When next you 
trudge your weary way into the Nine- 
teenth Hole, say to the assembled com- 
pany: “Boys, I’m swinked!” 
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Professional 


Notices 


Rate per line: 5/-. Minimum per insertion: 
15/-. 


ASSISTANCE TO PRACTITIONERS — 
Fellow, with long experience in taxation field, 
and with limited Sydney practice, has time 
available to assist other accountants. Reply 
to No. 196, c/o Australian Society of Accoun- 
tants, 5 Bligh Street, Sydney. 


BRISBANE ACCOUNTANTS—Do you re- 
quire assistance to bring your work up to 
date? Phone B0489 for the services of 
competent casual stenographers. 


TIME AVAILABLE by young Associate 
with small city practice, to assist other prac- 
tising Accountants. Reply to No. 197, c/o 
Australian Society of Accountants, 5 Bligh 
Street, Sydney. 


ACCOUNTANCY STUDENTS—Coach has 
limited supply of complete notes covering 
Accounting and Auditing, Stage 1, examina- 
tion for sale. £5/5/--—H. Thornton, A.A.S.A., 
2 Phillip Street, Bentleigh, S.E.14, Melbourne. 


ASSOCIATE — Bachelor of Commerce 
(Melb.) aged 40 experienced accounting, sales, 
sales administration presently employed Head 
office nation-wide Company, seeks executive 
opportunity progressive concern. Reply to 
No. 403, c/o Australian Society of Accoun- 
tants, 37 Queen Street, Melbourne. 


MELBOURNE F.A.S.A., wishes to dispose 
of part practice. Gross fees £1,700 p.a. Office 
space and staff available if required. Vendor 
willing to arrange any take-over facility to 
suit purchaser. Reply to No. 404, c/o Aus- 
tralian Society of Accountants, 37 Queen 
Street, Melbourne. 


EXPERIENCED ASSISTANT TO PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTANT, Associate, Chartered Secre- 
tary, Costing knowledge, Pastoral experience, 
aged 28, seeks responsible position or interest 
in practice. Replies in strictest confidence. 
Reply No. 124, c/o Australian Society of 
Accountants, Box 457F, G.P.O., Brisbane, 
Queensland. 


ASSOCIATE, 35, seeks Professional Posi- 
tion (view partnership) or commercial ap- 
pointment in Brisbane. Well experienced, 
commercially, sound organising and general 
business ability. Have capital if required. 
Please reply “Opportunity,” c/o Australian 
aw of Accountants, P.O. Box 457F, Bris- 
ane. 
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PARTNERSHIP OFFERED to Reg, 
Agent who will be given complete contr 
Accounting Practice. Queensland owner # 
ing from active participation. Guarai 
suitable nett income. Would consider 4 
cant not now registered, but who co 
registered within few weeks. Capital 
essential. Apply to No. 500, c/o Aust 
Society of Accountants, G.P.O. Box 
Brisbane. 4 


SYDNEY PRACTITIONER, experiene 
Accounting, Auditing and Taxation, hag 
available to assist other accountants, 
phone: MU 9275. 


ACCOUNTANCY PRACTICE or pat 
small number of clients wanted Sydz 
nearby. LU 2526, FA 2302, FA 2759, JA 


“TYPIST,” competent, experienced f 
tabulation, desires work at home. Lom 
Gale, Flat 2, 12 Mitford Street, St. 
LA 9174. 


AUDITOR—A firm of Chartered Ag 
tants requires a first-class auditor (n 
audit clerk). Young man about 30 y 
age (with University Degree prefe 
Outstanding opportunity for man wi 
correct ren ay and experience. 
salary. in strict confidence, 
full details if age, experience, qualificat 
and ambitions to No. 405, Australian 56 
of Accountants, 37 Queen Street, Melbow 


ASSOCIATE, also qualified Secretary) 
Cost Accountant, is desirous of obtaifi 
position in Southern States, Tasman 
New Zealand, for health reasons. At pm 
residing in tropical region employed as && 
tary to group of companies. Salary 
£1,250. Write initially No. 406, c/o A 
lian Society of Accountants, 37 Queen & 
Melbourne. 


ASSOCIATE, aged 39, at present em 
as company secretary, desires posit 
accountant; employment in public 
preferred, but will consider any altel 
proposition. Address replies to No. 12 
Australian Society of Accountants, Box! 
G.P.O., Brisbane. 
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